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CROsS AND CRESCENT 


MONGST the ‘organs of public opinion’ which 
4A are most eager on behalf of the Armenians and 
most impatient with the Turks, there was a general ex- 
pression of belief on Wednesday that the Atrocities 
Meeting of the previous night would raise the whole 
country against the Sultan, compelling Her Majesty's 
Government to take action at once. By Thursday it 
became evident that the meeting had produced a much 
more rational result. The meeting, which, for a long- 
prepared ‘ national demonstration,’ was a very poor one, 
has had a far more desirable effect than inflaming 
the minds of a people and forcing a Government to at- 
tempt the Quixotic absurd. Such was the character 
of the meeting, and such were the most applauded 
speeches, that, while intending to scatter wildfire over 
the country, the meetingers sowed a large crop of sober- 
ing thoughts instead. ‘They may be sorry for this now, 
but they will be glad by-and-by. For even Canon 
MacColl can understand that there are times when it is 
unusually dangerous to go to war regardless of conse- 
quences; and if he will look at the pickle we are in 
now with Russia, Germany and France, he will see that 
this is one of those not infrequent times. 

The first use of the Atrocities Meeting was to fix 
attention on the impropriety of its purpose. For the 


" purpose of holding it now, instead of a little while later, 


is avowedly this: not to let the country wait for the 
report of the competent, impartial, authoritative inter- 
national commission which is still inquiring into the 
wrongs and sufferings of the Armenians. ‘To set the 
country into a good boiling rage against the ‘Turks 
before the Commissioners have done with the evidence 
and have published their judgment, that was the grand 
intention of the meeting; and strange it was to hear 
Bishops, and Moderates, and other ladies and gentle- 
men crying for justice and boasting of conscience while 
they pleaded for execution off-hand. ‘The question has 
actually been asked, ‘ Why should we wait before com- 
pelling the Government to punish the ‘Turks? What 


Registered as a Newspaper 


have good Christians and generous English folks to do 
with these pedantic inquiries into evidence ? We have 
evidence of the most 





plenty of evidence of our own 
horrible and particularly of the most obscene outrages 
committed on innocent Armenians and recounted by 
those Armenians themselves.”. And no doubt there is 
plenty of such evidence. But it is not a peculiar pos- 
session of the Armenian Society and the newspaper 
correspondent. Unexaggerated or otherwise, false, true, 
or less than the truth, this evidence is all known to 
the International Commissioners—with a great deal 
more besides. Then why not wait for this report ? 
Why these endeavours to whip the country into 
an irreclaimable frenzy of indignation before the 
whole story can be told? In presence of a great 
meeting to promote that design such questions as 
these cannot be avoided ; and the inevitable answers 
to them favour quiet rather than excited thoughts, 
Clearly, ‘contempt of Court * is carried much too far by 
Armenia’s friends. Palpably, there is neither wisdom 
nor justice in foregoing fuller and better knowledge, 
especially considering that it is being gathered for 
us at this moment. Obviously, a good deal of the 
evidence which is called conclusive needs sifting. No 
judicial mind can look at it without suspecting that it 
is highly-prepared, here and there, to meet what might 
almost be called the demand for ‘ outrages” developed 
in England during the excitements of the Midlothian 
campaign. In saying this, we have no more doubt than 
Mr. Gladstone or the Duke of Westminster that many 
horrible and terrible cruelties have been inflicted on 
Armenians by Turks; and what they think of outrage 
and murder, we think of murder and outrage. ‘The 
difference between ourselves and the St. James’s Hall 
meetingers is, that we want the whole story and they do 
not; and the fact that they do not comes out so 
strongly in the purpose of the meeting and the 
harangues delivered at it, that no popular enthusiasm 
for going to war with the ‘Turks can be looked for at 
present. Shortly stated, the case is this. The friends 
of Armenia say, ‘That this people has been subjected 
to fiendish cruelties by wholesale is proved over and 
over again. ‘That being so, it is enough: it is our 
imperative duty to punish their aggressors without 
another delaying word. The answer is, ‘ We are also 
convinced that horrible wrong has been done to 
Armenians by ‘Turks. Now let us wait to learn what 
has been done to ‘Turks by Armenians—a matter which 
naturally does not appear in the Armenian evidence, 


Yet on authority as good as theirs we have heard of 


Armenian atrocities planned with more than ‘Turkish 


ingenuity. Wait. We must have the tale complete. 
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‘But this Commission will never learn 
; the rejoinder, ‘Far more likely to do so 


The reply is. 
the truth: 
than you, for obvious reasons.’ 

Another use of Tuesday's meeting was to bring out 
the fact that the Atrocitarians (we intend no disrespect 
by the word) are strongly moved by religious animosity. 
This was suspected before : Tuesday” s speeches and the 
reception they had made it plain. Now we see more 
clearly why, when the frightful three-days’ massacre at 
Port Arthur became Canal nor Duke, nor Bishop, nor 
Canon, nor ee society of any kind ever 
thought of 1 meeting to protest. Three thousand 
Chinamen were slaughtered cold blood with every 
circumstance of malignity and obscenity: but they were 
not Christians. Armenians ave Christians—of a sort— 
which makes all the difference in our feelings and our 
judgment. But no, not all by any means. ‘The 
murderers of the Armenians are Mohammedan Turks, 
and that is another imperative Christian reason for 
dealing with them as no one dreamed of dealing with 
the Japanese. ‘The revelation of this feeling, and the 
belligerency it inspired, in the clergyman actors 
remarkable thing about 
Clifford was for 
positive ‘intervention, dropping mere remonstrance. 
The Rev. ¢ 


he wanted to hear ‘ the thunder of British guns.” The 


especially, was the most 
‘Tuesday's meeting. The Rev. Dr. 


‘anon Wilberforce declared for war direct ; 


Rev. Canon MacColl recommended the despatch of a 
fleet to the shores of 
that abject coward the Sultan to his senses at once.’ 
Not a word of this kind 
were tied together in bundles and hacked to pieces 
with knives. The Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland explained. ‘ If, 


Arabia, which ‘ would” bring 


when the Chinamen 


he said, ‘the re-opening of 
the Eastern Question means the abolition of the open 
scandal of the worship of Mahomet in the first great 
Christian church erected by the first great Christian 
Emperor, the sooner that question is re-opened the 
better. 
that, but not as Lady Henry Somerset was when she 
Jaunched her amazing outburst with the words, *‘ The 


The immoderate Moderator was cheered 


crescent of the Turkish mosque has become the scimitar 
of the bloody-handed ‘Turkish soldier *; while as for the 
cross, ‘gleaming from ten thousand church spires, it 
sheds forth the mild effulgence of a beacon that means 
* Loud 
and prolonged cheers "—the only record of its kind in 
the whole report—followed the address thus conceived ; 
which again helps us to understand the true inwardness 
of the Armenian agitation; and being better 
stood, it will not be better liked. As human beings, 
the Armenians are entitled to all the help we can give 
them when they are harried by oppression and murder ; 
and that help they may count upon. 


deliverance wherever its heavenly rays extend.” 


under- 


But because they 
are a sort of Christians we cannot as a nation and a 
Government sustain them in insurrection, as the Scottish 
Moderator thinks}we ought todo. At any rate, it would 
be a serious undertaking, and might have very serious 


consequences ; and most certainly we cannot think of 


upsetting the Turkish E umpire for the sake of cleansing 
St. Sophia of its Mohammedanism, or of putting crosses 
instead of crescents over the minarets of ( ‘onstantinople. 
Humanity, we know, has its claims ; but even they must 
be looked at twice when they come commended by 
religious rancour, and the impatient zeal of those who 


will not wait to hear the altera pars. 


[May 11, 1893 


IN COMMITTEE 


YENHUS far the discussions on the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill in Committee have been marked by a 
speech of amazing indiscretion from a not very impor- 
tant member of the Government, and by the stupendous 
inconsistencies of the Government as a whole. Mr. 
George Russell it was that thought fit to air certain 
schoolboy personalities at the expense of Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett which might possibly find admirers in’ the 
Lower Remove, but which would be scouted as silly by 
the Sixth. ‘Honourable and gallant’ knight’ 
course, a poor 


is, of 
plagiarism from the * honourable 


and reverend member’ applied by Lord Palmer- 
ston to Mr. John Bright. As for the mala- 


droitness of the allusion to the * Pilgrim Fathers,’ 
characteristics, they must 
below even the not very elevated 
level of Board-school humour. 


and * particular racial 


be pronounced 
Retort would have been 
easy enough ; for example a passage from Coningsby 
about the Whigs and ‘ unconscious Pretorians” 
have been quite to the point. Mr. 


would 
Balfour, neverthe- 
less, was well advised in dismissing the exhibition as 
conceived in the most unfortunate taste that had ever 
been inflicted on the House. Mr. George Russell 
should, for the future, contine himself to explanations 
of the compatibility of High-churchmanship with a 
desire to despoil the Church delivered to the Liberation 
Society. His criticisms are out of place in the House, 
and even Mr. Asquith could not adequately cover his 
retreat from the untenable position that Monmouth- 
shire desires Disestablishment. 

The Government did not acquit itself creditably over 
the proposal that Disestablishment should be separated 
from Disendowment. We certainly agree with Mr. 
Griffith-Boscawen that the two questions are utterly 
distinct, and that the first cannot be discussed on its 
merits if the second is perpetually obtruding itself. 
Mr. Asquith, in reply, could only produce a most in- 
appropriate sentence from Lord Selborne and plead the 
Irish precedent, as if two wrongs made a right. There 

besides a just possible argument for freeing the 
Church from State control, though it would puzzle 
the Home Secretary to show how the arrangement 
There can be none for 
fixing an arbitrary date, after which the Establish- 
ment is to be robbed of its 


would) work in_ practice. 
possessions, except 
that used by common footpads ; and with them Mr. 
Asquith 
Richard Webster could urge, and with absolute truth, 


would hardly care to class himself. Sir 
that the better class of Welsh Nonconformists by no 
means favours Disendowment. 
embodied in the Bill, 
lated to catch the unreflecting voter. 


The principle remains 
because it is caleu- 
What his senti- 
ments will be when he awakes to the perception that 


however, 


the funds are to be wasted on museums and similarly pur- 
poseless creations, Mr. Asquith may yet live to discover. 
He must be conscious that his obstinate refusal to exempt 
strongly marked localities from the Bill has involved 


him in very immediate discomfiture. If the measure 


rests upon any logical basis at all that basis consists of 
a majority—which the Government absolutely declines 


to test, by the way _in favour of Disestablishment. Yet 
point out that 
Radnorshire, which is in Wales, has pronounced against 
the Bill, and that Monmouthshire, which lies outside 


when members of the Opposition 
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Wales altogether, holds the same opinion, Mr. Asquith 
Ix the 
Wales of his imagination to be defined by geography, 
When one 


simply declines to entertain the suggestion. 


or by ecclesiastical history, or by race ? 
county comes up he adopts the first argument, and 
when another the second, while he retains the third for 
general appeals to the breach of the Tenth Command- 
nent. 

Thus far the generalship of the Opposition has been 
of a high order, and the same may be said of its 
speeches. To the incisive vigour of Sir Richard 
Webster, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Balfour, 
the Government has nothing better to oppose than the 
irrelevancies and silences of Mr. Asquith, the flippancies 
of Mr. George Russell, and the legal commonplaces 
of the Solicitor-General. The divisions, however, do 
not read as they should, particularly those of Monday 
night. Matters mended a little on Tuesday: still the 


Government which can barely rely on a majority of 


double figures should not be allowed to pile up twenty- 
twos and twenty-threes. Mr. Balfour's letter, which 
appeared in the papers on ‘Tuesday, will, we trust, 
furnish the spur that was needed. * Divisions of the 
utmost importance will be frequent, and it is in the 
nature of the case impossible to say when they will 
occur.” A leisurely attendance after dinner will be far, 
therefore, from meeting the necessities of the case. If 
members cannot find pairs, their duty lies in remaining 


Debates 
in Committee inevitably tend to tedium, more especially 


within constant ear-shot of the division bells. 


when a Bill is under consideration which bristles with 
technicalities and abstruse points of ecclesiastical law. 
Still, there is the library and there is the smoking-room. 
Even if Unionist Members were compelled to endure 
every gloomy harangue that fell from Sir George 
Osborne-Morgan and the most prolix diatribes of Mr. 
Lloyd George they should resign themselves and submit. 
The measure is not only iniquitous in itself, but it 
would, if enacted, produce consequences that would 
reach very far indeed. If the Church goes down in 
Wales, how long will it stand in England ¢ Mr. George 
Russell Has admitted general Disestablishment to be his 
ultimate aim, and his colleagues are capable of conversion 
even by Mr, George Russell, 


; 


CHURCHMAN AND LAWYER 


\° a great Churchman and lawyer, Lord Selborne 
F occupied what may fairly be called a unique 
position, Great lawyers we have always with us, but 
they have generally supported the Church in their own 
way, not in hers. Not that the legal support of her ab 
extra has been merely cynical or political. She appeals 
to the most sceptical of jurists by her long history, her 
subtlety, her variety, her moderation, her patience, her 
flexibility, her comity, her tolerance, her mild and 
infinite disdain of clap-trap, her constant addressing of 
herself to judges, not jurymen. What a testimony to 
this is the present Home Secretary's preference for his 
own family’s education at Winchester College above all 
the admirable seminaries of his Nonconformist allies ! 
‘Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams enough for 
you; but for me and mine Jordan, if you please.” 
However, the union of Church and Law is no doubt 
better represented to the world by Lord Selborne than 


by Lord Westbury and Mr, Asquith. In him met the 
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spiritual products for which each institution is supposed 
to exist. ‘Righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other,’ 

Born, as we have been reminded, in one of those 
quiet country parsonages, to which, in Oxfordshire or 
Somersetshire or elsewhere, we are indebted for so many 
distinguished men, Lord Selborne was destined to adorn 
the Church of England as a sample of her life, a defender 
of her patrimony, and a critic and collector of her 
hymns. And the witness of a lay saint, above all of a 
legal saint, weighs more with Englishmen than that of 
a great many saintly priests or bishops. Some minds 
no doubt saw an incongruity in the publication of a 
Book of Praise by a crown lawyer destined to sit in the 
seat of Bacon, Thurlow and Eldon. But the publie in 
general reasons in a different way. There must be 
something, it thinks, of extraordinary power in devo- 
tional religion for an extremely hard-worked and hard- 
headed man to find his recreation in it. Again there 
have been—some may choose another tense—bishops 
and deans whose promotion has seemed to follow by no 
mere coincidence the seasonable enunciation of doctrines 
professed for the time being by the Premier of the day. 
But Lord Selborne’s elevation to the woolsack was post- 
poned for nearly four years, and might very conceivably 
have been prevented altogether by his conscientious 
refusal to join Mr. Gladstone in disendowing the Church 
of Ireland. Closely connected with this was his exhaus- 
tive study of the history of the law of tithe, a subject 
not more repulsive to ordinary politicians from its 
difficulty and obscurity, than from the danger of too 
much knowledge proving inconsistent with the con- 
venient cut and dried phrases of either political party, 

His uncompromising attitude during the opening of 
Mr. Gladstone's first Ministry is sufficient to vindicate 
his sincerity in the immense mistake of his life, his 
support of that fatal Land Act of 1881, whose disastrous 
effect will perhaps be felt for a thousand years. A 
mind of that power and training should have been able 
to sweep away the miserable sophisms used to defend 
that iniquitous and barbarous measure, so complaisantly 
described by its enemies as confiscation, as if the worst 
confiscation of the French Convention were not. all 
sweetness and light compared with the arbitrary transfer 
of property from one citizen's pocket to another by paid 
gangs of official robbers. History will have to find for 
Lord Selborne and the other parties to that Act the 
same sort of excuse that is so often alleged for the 
Jacobins ; an epidemic madness had seized men’s minds, 
and to epidemics the strongest as well as, perhaps more 
than. the frailest constitutions are found to be liable. 
Yet his judicious admirers must always wish that the 
vear 1881 could be expunged from his life. 
~ With Mr. Gladstone, however, the way from ottice 
for men of spirit and honour always lay open, and 
Lord Selborne again took it in 1885-6. But he never 
severed the personal friendship which united. him with 
his old party leader. ‘The extraordinary moral authority 
of Mr. Gladstone in this respect is again one of those 
things which history will find it hard to explain—nay, 
which is already unintelligible to Unionists born since 
1850. Out of office Lord Selborne continued to defend 
the State against disruption both by speech and writing 
as long as his health allowed him. 

Lord Selborne’s fame as a great lawyer is chiefly 
hound up with the Judicature .\cts. A foreigner 
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will perhaps underrate the greatness of the reforms 
embodied in these: his eye will be caught rather by 
the blocks of anomaly and the rookeries of chicane 
that remain than by the partial symmetry of the 
reformed Temple of Themis. Yet the Judicature 
Acts emerge from the chaos of our piecemeal and 
haphazard statute-book as ‘the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. If the wisdom of our patriotic 
and dignified Senate has since preferred to wander in 
the labyrinth of Criminal Law Amendment Acts after the 
Minotaurwith Mr. Stead and Mr. Labouchere,ortoplough 
the sands with Lord Rosebery, instead of making a 
code, that is not Lord Selborne’s fault. He neither 
intended the Judicature Acts to be the only true Reform 
Acts of the latter nineteenth century, nor is responsible 
for the flaws in them, which are concessions to the 
passionate and disinterested love of the uneducated 
Englishman, especially in high places, for the compli- 
cated, the round-about, the anomalous and the contra- 
dictory. ‘The real wonder is that Providence and Lord 
Selborne ever compelled that unique deviation into 
common sense. It seemed in 1873 as if Reason might 
soon utter the Song of Simeon—Halevon days before 
the storm, such as preluded the religious wars and the 
reign of terror. Baudelaire’s lines are much more 
present with us now than Nune Dimittis, 


Je sens fondre sur moi de lourdes épouvantes 

Et de noirs bataillons de fantomes épars, 

Qui veulent me conduire en des routes mouvantes, 
Qu’un horizon sanglant ferme de toutes parts. 


It appeared for some time after the passing of the 
Judicature Acts somewhat doubtful whether, even as 
they stood, they would be frankly and fully carried out 
according to their framer’s intention. But laws once 
passed remain, and prevail over the temporary opposition 
of individuals. Other judges and counsel in time 
replaced the obstructionists, and we may fairly con- 
gratulate ourselves now on these Acts bearing such fruit 
as we can expect from them in their isolated condition. 
If the nation wishes for more reform it must return far 
other legislators than those who are now clamouring to be 
paid £300 a year for their worse than useless : ervices, 
and set them very different tasks from the legalisation of 
a privileged kind of incest, or the institution of a 
million of inspectors to see that the other millions spend 
two-thirds of their lives in unbroken idleness. Next to 
the authorship of the Judicature Acts, Lord Selborne 
will perhaps be best remembered in political history by 
his connection with the Alabama arbitration. It is not 
a subject which any sensible Englishman can regard 
with satisfaction, but Sir Roundell Palmer was at least 
successful in resisting the monstrous ‘ indirect’ claims of 
the United States Government. 

On the whole it seems a pity that he should ever 
have been thrown into company with the so-called 
Liberal party, a result principally of the confusion and 
disorganisation of the old parties by Peel's conversion 
to Free Trade, and of the personal influence of Mr. 
Gladstone. He was by temperament, by training, by 
profession, by every association, by his limitations, as 
by his virtues and abilities, essentially a Conservative 
on all but questions of legal and administrative reform. 
He did, indeed, by his alliance with Mr. Gladstone secure a 
brief period of valuable and beneficent influence. But 
surely he might have done as good work in the other camp 





without the necessity of dissenting from his political 
allies, or of surrendering his judgment to theirs in 
matters of first-rate importance. But we should perhaps 
rather accuse the fate that placed his career between 
the golden and the brazen period of a political party. 
Born twenty years earlier he would have been a blame- 
less Liberal, born forty years later he would-have looked 
on Mr. Gladstone as an aimless architect of ruin. As 
it was, a chequered and broken political life served to 
temper and balance a felicity almost unexampled as a 
lawyer, a churchman and a private citizen, 


HUNGARIAN HASH 


FYNHE parlous condition of affairs in Hungary— as 

elsewhere — must be set down to the paun- 
cantankerousness of her Radicalism. And of pan- 
cantankerousness there is assuredly no more cantankerous 
exemplar than that which is to be found in Hungary. 
Your Magyar is at best an overwcening, bumptious 
individual, to whom all 


things non-Magvar are 


anathema. He forces his obtrusive individuality, his 
barbarous jargon and his impossible theories of govern- 
ment down the throats not only of his unfortunate 
subject-races, but of his co-ordinates and betters. ‘The 
evervday amenities of diplomatic and other inter- 
course are unintelligible to him, and he can only 
be kept within a semblance of good behaviour by 
means of discipline the most rigorous and drastic. 
‘The recent storm in a teacup respecting the note to 
Mer. Agliardi is a case in point. 
Austro-Hungarian 


Probably every 
patriotic barring a handful of 
Ultramontanes—is agreed that Papal intervention in 
Austro-Hungarian affairs must be checked, and the 
extremist who fought the Church on civil marriage has 
little to differentiate him—now that civil marriage has 
become the law of the land—from the high and dry 
King’s friend who lately coquetted platonically with the 
Each alike 


understands that the civil and religious salvation of the 


majority of the Chamber of Magnates. 


two countries will be best worked out apart from 
foreign intervention, ecclesiastical or other, and the 
recent misunderstanding was merely one of method 
as to the casting of the first stone. And _ it 
has arisen chiefly, if not entirely, from what 
Count Kalnoky graphically if somewhat injudiciously 
proclaimed to be due to * Baron Banffy’s inexperience 
of diplomatic forms and usages.” It may or may not 
be true that Count Kalnoky did not specify the conti- 
dential character of his note, but elementary notions of 
common expediency should have restrained the Hungarian 
Premier from so prematurely blurting out intelligence 
obviously destined for the seclusion of State archives. 
Such unlicked diplomacy could only have the effect of 
strengthening what it was intended to weaken and 
playing the game of the foreign ecclesiastic, whose old 
diplomatic handicraft needs something more than 
nursery or bucolic statesmanship to checkmate it. 
Austria, at any rate, if no longer Hungary, is still a 
Catholic monarchy, and the necessary task of hindering 
Italianisation required a delicate subtlety begotten of 
long-continued experience, and, moreover, of long 
experience in the diplomacy of Rome. The headlong 
Hungarian fashion, as exemplified by the rugged 
Banffy, could only lead to the triumph of Papal finesse 


and the grief of the Hungarian spokesmen. Indeed, 
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Baron Banffy’s demission would ere now have proved 
an accomplished fact, had not the wit of the first 
statesman in the dual monarchy—which is to say, 
the Monarch himself—instantly discerned therein the 
Where 
commentators have hitherto found mystification is in 
their inability to reconcile a reverence for Catholicism 


very point most desired by the Vatican. 


with resentment of Roman Catholic encroachment. That 
encroachment is now being directed with skill and zeal 
unprecedented in modern times: east and west and 
south, and (presumptuously) north. The very repulses 
are utilised pour mieux sauter. Of what avail against 
it is unreasoning obstinacy, howbeit honest? Mgr. 
Agliardi was parading the airs and graces of a 
viceroy rather than of an envoy, but the way to 
check him was by dealing diplomatically with 
him as an envoy, not by conceding the tribute of perse- 


cution to his viceregal claim. The safeguarding of 


Austro-Hungarian honour in this respect might advan- 
tageously have been left to the judgment of Count 
Kalnoky and the inspiration of the Sovereign; and so 
it would have been left but for the ever-recurring, 
unreasoning jealousy of these hypersensitive Magyars. 
The whole episode has been characteristic, but must go 
far to dispel the rosy illusions, which many had_ preco- 
ciously cherished for the future when civil marriage had 
at length been swallowed by the Magnates. 

The future of Hungary, if not of Austro-Hungary, 
is heavy laden with menace. Impossible susceptibili- 
ties establish an incompatibility of humour incon- 
sistent with any permanent partnership; arrogant 
intolerance is not to be tolerated even by the most 
subject of subject races, and a union of non-Magyars 
in’ Magvarorszag would at no time be easy of sup- 
pression. The only possibility of permanence — for 
Hungary as a nation lies in the erection of a con- 
ciliatory spirit, which has never yet been known 
or imagined there. For the moment, indeed, a 
hollow truce has been patched up between the con- 
flicting statesmen. Baron Banffy has acknowledged 
himself a har, and Count Kalnoky has expressed becoming 
regret for having implied that he ever could be one. 
For the moment, too, the expansion of Roman Catholic 
authority has been arrested. But the Pope and _ his 
prompters are no whit discouraged, for they know full 
well that they have only to bide their time and the over- 
ripe fruit will be theirs. One foolish uproar may be 
stilled when it is a mere heated version of the 
difference between hi-cockalorum and ho-cockalorum ; 
hut when even this can only be effectively dispensed 
by the Imperial Master, what shall we prognosticate 
of the hour when serious issues shall come between, 
or of that when the soothing hand of the great, good 
Mimperor shall be no more there to soothe + 


RACING 
[> IPULAR outcries, however justifiable, are apt to 


become exaggerated ; and the tragic amazement 
Which has been expressed at the recent confusion of the 
three-year-old form has perhaps been somewhat exces- 
sive. We do not deny that there has been a reversal 
of public form, but we are inclined to think that it 
has been nothing very unusual, and that it is rather the 
reversal of * public betting’ which has been exceptional. 
In support of this opinion, let us take a look back at 
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the weights for the Free Handicap for two-year-olds at 
the Newmarket Houghton Meeting of last October. 
At the head of the list stood Whittier ; and most of the 
racing critics now admit that his grand performance 
for the March Stakes last week at Newmarket entitles 
him to be considered the best of the three-year-olds 
until the contrary shall have been proved ; so there has 
been no ‘reversal’ here, although it must not be 
forgotten that there is Lesterlin to be reckoned with. 
Next to Whittier, at a difference of 7 lb., came 
Keelson; and_ his easy victory at the First Spring 
Meeting for the Hastings Plate confirmed his position. 
Marco, who had been put into the Free Handicap at 
the same weight as Keelson, ran third to Whittier last 
week at even weights; and it is not impossible that 
even now the 7 lb. that was formerly put between 
them might bring them very near each other. In 
passing it may be worth while to observe the remark- 
able fact that four such colts as Whittier, Keelson, 
Mario, and Lesterlin should not have been entered 
for either the Two Thousand or the Derby. At 
the same weight with Marco was Speedwell. It is 
true that for the Two Thousand Speedwell did not 
run up to this form: but he moved very tenderly, 
and the failure of a lame horse to win a race cannot 
fairly be called a reversal of public form. Just 4 Ib. 
below the above trio was Sir Visto. For the Two 
Thousand he almost ran up to his two-year-old handi- 
capping: for only one horse that had formerly been 
weighted below him finished in front of him, while 
several horses which had been handicapped below 
him in October now finished behind him. The winner, 
Kirkconnel, had only been put Ib. below him for the 
Free Handicap, and it would scarcely be fair to talk 
about a great reversal of public form when one colt 
improves several pounds more than another during the 
winter and early spring. Of Laveno’s second we need 
say nothing here, for, as it was his first appearance, it in 
no way affected previous form. Raconteur had been 
placed on a par with Kirkconnel for the Free Handicap, 
but after its publication, when receiving 3lb. from 
him for the Dewhurst Plate, he gave him perhaps a 
Glib. beating, As he only ran fourth to Kirk- 
connel for the ‘Two Thousand, this was, of course, a 
reversal of the Dewhurst running; but it was said that 
Kirkconnel trained off a little during the autumn, and 
the relative form that these two colts had shown with 
Curzon earlier last season would seem to support this 
theory. Moreover, Raconteur ran exceedingly well in 
the ‘'wo ‘Thousand to the foot of the hill—that is to 
and _ his 





sav, for about seven-eighths of the course 
collapse at that point was so sudden as to suggest that 
it might have been due rather to a want of pluck than 
to a want of power; or it may be that a bump 
from another horse had the effect of stopping him. 
Neither Curzon nor Slow Step, who were placed 
on equal terms with Raconteur in the Free Handicap 
last October, have run in public this season ; but 
Bentworth and The Lombard, who were placed Ib. 
below them, have fully run up to their form; and 
so also has Lord Drummond, who was put 1lb. lower 
still. It seems to us, therefore, that although the 
three-year-old form has not come out quite correctly, 
it has not, as several newspapers have elegantly des- 
cribed it, been ‘knocked into a cocked hat, or anything 
like it. With the betting it has been quite another 
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matter. On the 29th of April 6 to 5 was laid on 
Raconteur and 12 to 1 against Kirkconnel, for the ‘Two 
Thousand ; and, of this betting, the result of the race 
was something like ‘a reversal ;° but betting is not public 
form, nor is it invariably even a reflection of it. In 
the One Thousand, the fillies certainly did not confirm 
and, as a matter of fact, 
in the early 


their two-year-old running ; 
fillies, for well-known reasons, seldom do 
spring. In France the two-year-old form of last’ year 
has been much more strikingly reversed than in Eng- 
land; so much so, that now, instead of the 
French three-year-olds having the Grand Prix appa- 
rently at their mercy, it seems very probable that that 
race may be won by an English horse. ‘The Newmarket 
Stakes, run on Wednes day next, should enlighten us con- 
siderably upon the subject of the three-year-old form. 
It is early to say anything definite about the two- 
Among the new-comers, since we last dealt 
Thurio, 


indeed, 


year-olds. 
with racing, have been a nice chestnut colt by 
called W atchful, who won the Newmarket Two-Y ear- 
Old Plate, La Masquerade, a Saraband filly and also a 
chesnut, and ‘Tumbler, a compact, well-built bay colt 
by Pioneer, who won the Walton 'Two-Year-Old Race 
at Sandown. We were glad to see that an Amphion 
colt, named King Amphion, won on his first attempt, 
in a race at Lingfield. 

The doings of the new American stable are watched 
with the greatest interest. Its owners won a very 
heavy stake—£4000 it was stated—on a little race 
worth only £195, with Banquet II. ; but it is said that 
something like £7000 was lost in backing Montauk for 
a two-year-old plate of £257. Very possibly these 
winnings and losings may have been exaggerated, and 
we only give the reports for what they are worth. 
Americans to bring 
us very much freshened strains of blood ; vet Banquet 
IT. is by that very in-bred to ‘Touchstone St. 
Rayon dOr, and 
sented Lexington, his grandam was a grand-daughter 


We might have expected the 


Leger 
winner, although his dam repre- 
of Birdcatcher’s, while three of the four grand-parents 
of the other 


presented Sir 


great American winner, Eau Gallie, re- 
Hercules, Melbourne, and ‘Touchstone. 
Americans may feel some satisfaction in reflecting that 
Laureate, the sire of Whittier, 
consider our best three-year-old, has been exported to 
the United States. 

With regard to the handicaps, it is pleasant to 
remember that four of the first half-dozen to pass the 
winning-post for the City and Suburban were carrying 
the heaviest weights in the large field of nineteen. 
Captain Machell’s Kilsallaghan, the winner of the 
Chester Cup on Wednesday non a may 
first-class, either in appearance or 


whom many people 


not be quite 
n practice, but he 
is undoubtedly a fine stayer, ale Son of a Gun did 
well in running second to him when giving him 10 Ib. 
more than weight-for-age. ‘The Americans may almost 
claim the Chester Cup asa victory, for Kilsallaghan’s 
sire, Brown Prince, was born in Kentucky, and was by 
the famous Yankee stallion, Lexington. The Chester 
Cup is now a very valuable race; and the Derby, 
Oaks, and St. Leger are mere novelties of to-day in 
comparison with it, if it be true that it is the direct 
descendant of the race for a Silver Bell, which was in- 
stituted at Chester in 1511, and there is much to be 
said in support of this theory. Both the stakes and 


the field were larger on the present occasion than they 
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had been for very 
reviving the interest of the race is chiefly due to the 


many 


energetic clerk of the course, Mr. R. K. Mainwaring. 

In conclusion, we may say a few words as to the 
appearance and prospects of some of the three-year-olds. 
Raconteur has not improved nearly so much in appear- 
ance as, we confess, we had expected; but he showed 
such speed at Newmarket that he may yet win at Epsom. 
Laveno is a beautiful, level, and powerful bay colt ; and 
Mornington Cannon, who rode him for the Two Thou- 
sand, said that he thought he would have won if he had 
run in public before ; but that, as it was, he ran ‘ green.’ 
Unfortunately, 
and his prospects for that race will greatly depend upon 


Cannon cannot ride him for the Derby, 


the question whether a first-class Jockey can be obtained 
for him. Speedwell is a fleshy, heavy-shouldered colt, 
more remarkable for substance than for-bone. Sir Visto 
but, for all that, he is 
not altogether unsuited to the Epsom course. Kirk- 
connell was looking very well at Newmarket. He is a 
, and there can be little doubt that 
Whittier has 


grown into a remarkably nice colt and he is a staver. 


is tall, wiry, and rather angular ; 


horse of * gross habit 


he was never thoroughly fit last season. 


If there were any betting now on the Eclipse Stakes 
and the St. Leger, he would probably be first favourite 
for each of them. 


BT’ DONA FERENTES 


y NGLAND, of nations happiest far, 

4 Such joy your rulers bring to you ! 
And who can tell how precious are 

The priceless gifts we fling to you : 
Of which you show, we must confess, 


A sad, obtuse unconsciousness 7 


Your weeping Wales can now be blithe 
(Ifome Rule’s left in the lurch for her) 

While rich endowment, glebe and tithe 
We take from Mother Church for her, 

And she exclaims *‘ How good and great 


‘lo rob the Church to bless the State !° 


Distillers can afford to lose 
Their trade, and brewers doubly can, 
There’s nothing sacred to our views 
In savings of the publican 
And all of these with eager hand 
We seize to give our native land, 


The Irish landlord’s turn is now, 
It is the richest fun for you ; 
‘Though critics ask not what but how 
This Government has done for you, 
Yet his estates, we hope, you'll find 
A gift entirely to your mind, 


And thus these precious gifts for you 
Mark our proceedings hactenis ; 

Thus you would find your wealth accrue 
And deem all virtues packed in us, 

But that the Lords, unless they're checked, 

Will make our gifts of no effect. 


That House, though we have doomed it long, 
Is not a quite disabled one, 

Their resolution seems as strong 
As our as yet untabled one ; 


vears; and the credit of 
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They shrink not from the constant sin 
Of throwing out what we bring in. 


‘To you theyll drive us to appeal, 
lor they our efforts now cumber, 
But you will not forget our zeal, 
As Sairey Gamp the cowcumber, 
Nor, proving their sad presage true, 
Reject the gifts—and givers too ? 


NOTES 

Tue National Observer remarked last week upon the 
sideways fashion in which Bills introduced or opposed by 
the gentlemen who go by the name of Her Majesty’s 
Government are looked upon: and the Bill for repealing 
the Crimes Act in Ireland, which has been introduced 
during the past week, prevides a striking illustration of 
Nobody 
wildly chivalrous Gladstonian of the past or Harcourtian 
believes for a moment that the Bill has 
been pushed forward for any object which is at the same 
time honest and direct ; 


the observations then made. not even the most 


of the present 


for of course it is quite clear that 
a decently tranquil Ireland has nothing to fear from the 
Act. In fact, if it were operative in England, nobody 
would know of its existence, for the simple reason that 
it would not be necessary to use it. 

truth, has it been felt in Ireland of late. 


Nor, to speak the 





Wuy then do earnest Radicals——it is of course notorious 
that all Radicals are earnest and that all Conservatives 
are corrupt—seek to repeal this temporarily obsolete 
statute? The answer is not far to seek. 
the Irish Home Rulers know two things right well. They 
know in the first place, that the Administration is doomed ; 
they had just as lief throw out a sop to the Irish Cer- 
berus as not; the sop will cost them nothing, and may 
come back to them after many days, after two thousand 
five hundred and fifty-five perhaps. But they know more 
than this. They are fully aware and rightly convinced 
that the present tranquillity of Ireland is mainly artificial 
—that it is peace to order and no real peace. They know 
that the return of the Unionists to power (an event 
which the Radicals themselves admit to be a moral cer- 
tainty) will be marked by a recrudescence of outrage 
and crime ; they think that the Unionist Administration 
will want the Crimes Act. To ask for its renewal will, 
they think, be vastly inconvenient for Mr. Balfour. But 
Mr. Balfour is the 


very last man in the world to shirk the responsibility 


this is just where they are wrong. 


which they are endeavouring to thrust upon him, and, 
if the repeal is secured, the re-enactment will be secured 
also as soon as crime renders it necessary, 

So this is simply a Bill in the nature of an electioneering 
placard; but there is room for doubt whether the placard 
is, on the whole, attractive. For it is to be noted that the 
House of Commons, by the aid of the gag and when 
several prominent members of the Unionist Party were 
absent upon a sad errand at Blackmoor, passed the second 
Also the 
debate was signalised by a typical outburst of Irish 
Patriotism. 
House while the debate proceeded; the said O’ Donovan 
bawled out a statement (which was snneney not true to 


reading of the Bill by but a meagre majority. 


Jeremiah O'Donovan, alias Rossa, was in the 
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the letter) that he had been stabbed in the back ; and then 
O'Donovan was turned out ignominiously. 
object-lesson. 


This was an 
Men of O’Donovan’s type are precisely the 
men against whom the statute is aimed. We thank him 
for showing that the genus is not extinct. 
Autusion is made in another column to the irremedi- 
able loss which the country_ has suffered by the death of 
Lord Selborne who shared with Sir Henry James the honour 
of having refused, for conscientious reasons, the highest 
honour to which any lawyer can aspire. On that point no 
more need be said here than that the man who has passed 
away was one who leaves not his equal behind. But his 
death raises great questions. _ It is said that Lord Wolmer 
—we cannot call him Lord Selborne yet—desires to try 
the question whether it is obligatory upon the eldest son 
of a deceased peer, who is ,a member of the House of 
Commons, to pass immediately to the Upper House. Upon 
the law relating to the matter no opinion is expressed. It 
is unwritten, it is to a large extent non-existent, it is there- 
fore far from easy to interpret. 


Bur there is a larger question at the foundation of the 
controversy which Lord Wolmer —he will surely forgive us 
for saying this—seems hardly to have appreciated. The 
House of Lords is an integral part of the Constitution, and, 
partly by reason of the reckless attacks which are made 
upon it, it gains power, instead of losing it, every day. It 
contains twice as many statesmen, as opposed to poli- 
ticians and votemongers, as the House of Commons. But, 
of course, it wants to be recruited from below; and we 
venture to say that the heirs of Peers, or some of them, 
fall into an error of judgment when they think that the 
day upon which they become members of the House of 
Lords is the day upon which they end their political 
True it is that, so entering, they will be placed 
side by side with men who knew the art of statesmanship 


careers. 


when the stock member of the House of Commons was a 
schoolboy ; but there is much to be learned and much 
good work to be done in the House of Lords, and no heir 
to a peerage need fear that he will find there no foeman 
worthy of his steel. 





Yer the feeling of Lord Wolmer, Mr. Curzon and others 
is natural enough. ‘There is a species of glamour about 
the House of Commons. Even journalists who have 
occupied themselves in it for a year or two talk of it, and 
its tempers, and its moods in tones of hushed awe. But 
from time to time it is necessary to instruct these persons 
of limited view, to tell them plainly the estimate which 
the outer world has of ‘ the best club in the world.’ And, 
to speak sooth, it is a club to which the better class of man 
does not care to belong. We, who are outside it, are 
grateful to the men who, having ample means and sufficient 
education, are good enough to busy themselves in polities ; 
but for the average member, for the journalist who uses 
his position for business purposes, for the young pro 
fessional man who thinks he is going to make something 
for himself out of membership of the House of Commons, 
we have a supreme contempt. Any political organisation 
which has tried to secure Parliamentary candidates will 
back us up in this: for in truth, it is becoming increasingly 
ditlicult to secure decent candidates. 

Aut the same it is clear that the feeding of the House 
of Lords by the Commons is hard on the Unionists. It 
costs the Separatists nothing, or next to nothing, for their 
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Twice in the course of the past few days has the enemy 
received an intimation that the hocus-pocus millennium may 
after all be still at a goodly distance. 





‘Tue first of these soul-satisfying reminders was a most 
excellent sentence pronounced by a police-court judge, 
whom for once one would be inclined to envy in the 
exercise of his functions. A couple of rascally agitators, 
les nommés Proust and Deville, took upon them during the 
omnibus strike, to incite their dupes to commit murder and 
other breaches of the peace. Result: the breaking of a 
few heads innocent and guilty, the conversion into fire- 
wood of some half a dozen of the Company’s cars and the 
sending to gaol for six months of the two worthies respon- 
sible for the damage done. Later on, no doubt, the two 
gentlemen in question will have their reward in the shape 
of a municipal councillorship or even a mandat de dépulé, 
but in the meantime they are laid by the heels, which 
should be unpleasant, while much needed ground is afforded 
for the belief that even Socialist big-wigs—or at least 
middle-sized-wigs—are amenable to the law of the land. 





‘Brow number two is of a yet more knock-down de- 
scription. In the municipal council of Saint-Denis a 
Socialist majority has long worked its wicked will, govern- 
ing in such grotesque fashion as to move all France to 
laughter, and the administrés to furious and justifiable 
wrath. Various by-elections have shown conclusively that 
the town is sick unto death of the ridiculous rulers it gave 
itself in a moment of insanity. Three times in succession 
accordingly the moderate minority has resigned en bloc to 
give the electors an opportunity of showing that they have 
had enough of the humbugs who rule the municipal roost. 
Three times in succession the electorate has studiously 
returned the Socialist candidates at the bottom of the poll, 
the number of votes obtained by the routed revolutionaries 
steadily declining in each instance. The results of the last 
elections are just out, and prove that if the defections 
continue in the future at the same rate as in the past, in 
six months there will not be a Socialist voter left in Saint- 
Denis. 





‘So much for the facts of the case, which are inspiriting, 
for Saint-Denis being inhabited almost solely by the work- 
ing classes, if the Socialists are played out there, they are 
likely to sing still smaller in regions where the bourgeois 
But further cause for amusement 
is to be found in these elections. The Socialist prints 


more or less aboundeth. 


ignore them with an impudence which is simply admirable. 
The fiery journalists who descant in leading articles on the 
majesty and sovereign rights of universal suffrage omit all 
reference to the gentlemen of their own persuasion who 
refuse to take the hint when shown the door by three 
consecutive decisions of their “masters.” On the other 
hand, were the stickfast councillors reactionaries, the 
outery that would be raised in the same quarter may be 
imagined. 
draws a salary will make light of his opinions rather than 


But all the world over your Socialist who 


lose’a month of his pay. 





‘A revival of interest in general politics may be 
expected in the course of the next few days. 
as to how the Cabinet is likely to fare on the re- 
assembling of the Chambers have already begun. Storms 
are predicted—but the prediction is customary. The 
rumour most likely to prove correct announces plotting 
on the part of the Isambertistes, a group difficult to 
describe, but capable of mischief. In any case it is 
devoutly to be wished from a journalistic point of view 
that the present stagnation will soon be at an end, French 
politics must be taken hot to be palatable.’ 


Discussions 
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IN THE CITY 


( ys Tuesday the curtain was rung down on the first act 

of the Grand Trunk drama, and the coming scenes 
will be played without Sir Henry Tyler, who has taken the 
lead for the last twenty-three years. In his place we are 
to have Sir C. Rivers Wilson, assisted by Lord Welby, 
Colonel F. Firebrace, Mr. Joseph Price, the youthful Sir 
William Young and others. The new cast is certainly a 
more popular one, but, excepting Mr. Price, it lacks the 
element of practical acquaintance with Canadian affairs. 
This drawback, however, can easily be remedied, and we 
have no doubt the new President will immediately set 
about obtaining some competent Canadians of position 
to act as a local board. Having elected the new 
directors, a practical turn was given to events on Tuesday 
by voting an increase of £1500 in the directors’ fees, 
thereby bringing them up to £7500 per annum, and 
also voting £1500 for the expenses of the successful 
opposition committee. It should be mentioned to the 
credit of the members of the old Board, which has now 
been reconstituted, that they have only been drawing 
£4000 a year recently in consequence of the disastrous 
state of the company’s affairs. The new departure never- 
theless is by no means reprehensible, for it is cheaper in 
the long run to pay a big price for good men, but we 
imagine that Lord Welby with his reputation at the 
Treasury for the most rigid economy, must be shuddering 
to think that with his advent the expenses have already 
increased to the extent mentioned. It now remains to 
be seen whether the new Board will be able to change 
the luck of the Grand Trunk, and while we do not expect 
much from them in the way of reforms we think that a 
moderate improvement will take place from natural causes, 
from the revival in trade in short, of which there are already 
signs in the United States. 

The trade and navigation returns for April,” which show 
a decrease of 1-92 per cent. in the imports and 1:75 per 
cent. in the exports, are less bad than they look because 
Easter fell in March in 1894, while this year it was in 
April. The volume of trade has not diminished, but 
values have diminished owing to the lower prices 
prevalent in most staples. Thus, although we imported 
more raw cotton than in April last year, the value is down 
£380,000. Among the exports we shipped less coal by 
£422,129, and less telegraph wires by £151,195, the 
demand for South Africa being supplied for the present, 
On the other hand, the woollen and worsted trades have 
gained by the American tariff alteration, but the exports 
of cotton piece goods were over 17,000,000 yards less in 
quantity and £483,745 less in value. This falling off is 
due almost entirely to the diminution of the Indian 
demand, owing presumably to the cotton duties; for 
Japan, the United States, and South America all increased 
their purchases. 

In the Stock Exchange the excitement in the mining 
market still continues, but we are glad to note a decided 
revival in other departments as well. The improvement 
in the price of silver, and the termination of the war 
between China and Japan have given a great fillip to all 
silver securities, and prices have made a substantial advance. 
But there are still plenty of bargains to be picked up, 
and we are inclined to think that Peruvian Corporation 
6 per cent. debentures are worth attention at their current 
quotation. The situation in Peru has been very critical, 
but is improving under the new President, and the only 
drawback is that he is believed to be very friendly with 
the Dreyfus interest in Paris, which, it may be re- 
membered, for a long time stopped the settlement of 
the Peruvian debt. Those who are behind the scenes, 


< 
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however, declare that it would be a good thing for the 
securities of the Peruvian Corporation if the French 
were to regain their influence in the country. Whether 
it would be so in the long run we do not pretend 
to say, but it is certain that the Corporation could 
not be managed with less success than it has been 
by the existing English directors, and the imme- 
diate result of French influence would certainly be 
a considerable rise in the Corporation’s securities, as 
they would be heavily bought on French account. At the 
current price the 6 per cent. debentures can be bought to 
yield 12 per cent., and although the quotation has fallen 
so seriously it is to be noticed that hitherto the debenture 
interest has been regularly paid, while more than half the 
money for the next coupon, which is not due till October, 
is already in hand. The last fortnightly receipts of the 
railways showed an increase of nearly 50 per cent. on the 
corresponding period of last year, and it is obvious that the 
rise in silver makes a vast difference in the sterling value 
of the remittances from Peru. For these reasons we think 
that as a speculative investment the debentures of the 
Peruvian Corporation are worth the consideration of those 
who have money to employ and not too delicate a stomach. 

Apart from the securities which are directly affected by 
silver we have had a substantial advance in American 
Rails, a movement which looks at first sight to be entirely 
unwarranted. Trade is undeniably better in the States, 
but the railway receipts have not so far improved to any- 
thing like the extent necessary for a resumption of 
dividends on most lines. A month ago the best American 
bankers took a very gloomy view of the future, for they 
believed that the gold exports from the United States would 
surely begin again so soon as the last instalments of the 
recent loan were paid. The only chance of preventing gold 
shipments lay in large purchases by Europe of American 
securities, and there is no doubt that the present move 
ment was originated by a powerful syndicate in the 
hope that when they had raised prices a little, the public 
would join in and produce the required result. That 
Europe would be tempted was by no means a foregone 
conclusion, but the event has proved that the belief 
in the future of American Rails is still strong, and 
not a few of those who have made fortunes in 
mines have locked up considerable sums in anything 
American that looked cheap. Thus, what was regarded a 
short time back as an almost desperate situation has been 
saved, and as the public are now going into the market 
once more their purchases will have an important effect in 
turning the balance of trade in favour of the United States. 
Of course it is necessary to discriminate very carefully 
between the various stocks and bonds, and it is pure folly 
to buy such luxuries as Union Pacific or Erie shares, 
on which there must be a heavy assessment before 
they can be taken out of the Receiver’s hands. 
But there are many second- and third-rate bonds 
which have been unduly depressed, the interest on 
which is moderately assured, and they may be bought now 
with a fair certainty that they will improve in capital 
value during the next few months. Erie second mortgage 
bonds for instance, on which there are one and a half 
year's arrears of interest, will certainly be worth more than 
70, the current price, whatever form the reorganisation 
may take, and there are other similar bonds of which the 
same can be said, which investors can discover for them- 
selves by studying the official list. In the mining depart- 
ment prices look top-heavy. The enormous rates that were 
paid for carrying over at this week’s settlement point to 
the growth of a weak crop of speculators, and though some 
specialities may advance still further the wise man will 
refrain from indulging his appetite for the present, 
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WATCHMAN! WHAT OF THE—BATTLESHIP? 


HOSE who have reflected most deeply and_persis- 
tently, are perhaps least ready to declare their con- 
fidence in the future Naval War. Most of those who are 
real powers in shaping the construction and armament of 
war ships, are probably more influenced by current faiths 
which stop short at current wants. Those who are only 
reflective, and can therefore afford to cast their eyes further 
in advance, must be growing more puzzled than ever as 
to the real upshot of steam, steel, rifled quick-firing shell 
guns, and torpedoes. It is impossible to avoid wondering 
whether there will ever be permanence of class or type of 
ships, as there was in the centuries that were, and are not 
No sooner do we settle down, as we seemed to do with 
some firmness in the Defence Act of 1889, to a classifica- 
tion of ships which bore a fair comparison to that which 
war experience brought us to at the beginning of the 
century, than first here and there, and then with some- 
thing like a jump, we strike at the root of the policy 
we have planted. We had brought ourselves in 1889 
by a wide study of the question to a clear belief — 
which passed into the ship-building programme—that the 
wants of any Naval war to be, were the wants of the wars 
that had been. We must, it was considered, have a battle 
fleet to hold the sea against all comers, to fight in com- 
bination and concert as a force which could not be driven 
off the sea but by a superior force of the same class of 
ships. This was the admitted basis of our sea-power a 
hundred years before. We must have a large class of 
cruisers of very much smaller displacement and fighting 
force, but of much greater speed and coal endurance, 
chiefly as the adjuncts to the battle-fleet: to scout for it, 
to hang on the skirts of the enemy, but not to fight as 
part of it. We must have smaller cruisers for independent 
work ; for holding singly or in small groups, points for 
the interception of the enemy's, and for the guarding 
of our own commerce. Lastly we must have a class of 
much smaller vessels of considerable speed, with a numerous 
light gun armament and a strong torpedo armament. 
These were to undertake the duties of the familiar 
‘inshore squadron ’ off a blockaded port. Their draught of 
water was to be so small that at night they could creep 
close in to their port and maintain a strict watch upon it. 
Their light gun armament was to be a preventive of the 
exit of the enemy’s torpedo boats, while their powerful 
torpedo armament was to be a mastering threat to any of 
the enemy’s larger ships which might otherwise design to 
run the gauntlet and proceed to sea. They themselves 
would be bad targets for the torpedo and need scarcely 
fear it. 

These were the wants assumed on a general review of 
the requirements of future Naval war, and they were 
fulfilled in the programme of 1889. Some things in it 
were not justified by the experience of war. No battle- 
ship had as yet reached 12,000 tons displacement; the 
new battleship was over 14,000. No doubt some- 
thing was got for the increase in size. There was a 
better system of armouring and more armour. While the 
heavy guns were as before in number and calibre, there 
was an increase in the number of the secondary armament, 
but on the other hand they dropped the normal supply of 
coal one-third. It appears to be always the very heavy 
gun which exhausts the displacement, and this is easily 
seen when we think of the weight of gun per inch of 
calibre when combined in one gun, or distributed in several. 
Thus 12 inches of calibre in a single gun, costs 45 tons 
of weight for the gun alone, or 3:7 tons per inch ; but 12 
inches of calibre in two 6-inch guns costs only 10 tons of 
weight, or 0°8 tons per inch. It is true that in the abstract 
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quality of muzzle energy, the 12-inch gun has nearly nine 
times that of the 6-inch, which however is not an increase 
proportionate to the weight. On the other hand in the 
concrete quality of penetration into wrought iron, the 
12-inch gun has, at 1000 yards, only twice that of the 
6-inch, and no battle-ship has ever been able to cover 
herself to more than a small extent with armour 
impervious to the 6-inch gun. The Battle of Yalu 
has not left the old cry of ‘for God’s sake keep 
out the shells’ altogether without an echo, and if we 
are to take the bursting charge of the shell fired as any 
ineasure of gun-fire, we may still more closely question the 
drift of opinion which causes us to carry minimum arma- 
ments of maximum calibre. The bursting charge of the 
cast steel common shell is 79 lbs. for the 12-inch, and 
nearly 10 Ibs. for the 6-inch projectile. But we cannot 
stop at that comparison. We must remember speed of fire 
and chance of hitting. The latter would not be greater 
for the 12-inch than for the 6-inch gun, and probably two 
6-inch guns would explode in the hull of an enemy, in any 
given time, four or five times as much power as a single 
12-inch gun would do. The raison d’étre of the very heavy 
gun passed away in fact when it reduced the thick armour 
of the battleships to such an insignificant patch that it was 
impossible to suppose it would ever be hit by a heavy pro- 
jectile in a generation of war. 

It was clear to the purely reflective sort of person, above 
alluded to, that a battle-ship whose type, form, and dimen- 
sions rested on the idea of four heavy guns, two at the 
bow and two at the stern, with the secondary battery that 
such a primary arrangement admitted, could not be 
permanent. The type has for some years past been struck 
at directly by the demand to reduce the weight and calibre 
of each of the four guns. That demand has substituted 
four 45-ton guns, in a 14,900-ton ship for the two 110-ton 
guns, or the four 67-ton guns in a 10,600-ton ship. Certainly 
a most remarkable change in a particular direction. But 
when momentous changes are at hand, it is the indirect and 
insidious approach of something which is an instinctive 
protest against erring policy, but is not recognised as such, 
that brings affairs to an issue. In 1886 we were producing 
cruisers which were about half the size of the largest 
battleships we were then considering, and the historic 
gap between the cruiser and the battleship was_pre- 
served. But two years later, we suddenly produced 
the Blake and Blenheim, 9000-ton cruisers, not more 
heavily armed than the 5600-ton cruisers from which 
they sprang, but with greater speed, and much greater 
coal endurance. This was a descent from the general to 
the particular. 
that intermediate class of ships; as far as it had grown, 
it was universally condemned, and the experience of war 
eliminated it. The smallness of the armament prevented 
its being observed that the production of such a type 
was a blow to the existing battle-ships. It was, however, 
such a blow; but the less perceived because the idea 
of the heavy bow and stern, and the lighter broadside 
armament was preserved. But the blow was clear, as such 
a ship could not be excluded from the ‘line-of-battle,’ 
and comparisons would follow, throwing doubt on the 
battle-type, as a matter of course. Time went on. The 
Naval Defence Act fell back on generalities and built 
7350-ton cruisers side by side with 14,150-ton battle- 
ships. Then came 1893 with proposals to build the 
14,200-ton cruisers, Powerful and Terrible, side by side 
with 14,900-ton battleships. The armament was still kept 
down to near first-class cruiser level, but there was speed 
and greater coal endurance. With four great cruisers all 
larger than ships expected to rank in the battle-front, 
there could only be the greater certainty that comparisons 


Actual war experience had not suggested 
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would be drawn between the fighting value of a 173-knot 
battleship with only 5000 miles coal endurance and a 
22-knot cruiser with double the coal endurance. While it 
is admitted that the two armoured battleships at the 
battle of Yalu redeemed the credit of the Chinese fleet, 
little is placed to the credit of the very heavy guns, and 
nine sailors out of ten believe that quick-firing guns and 
speed gave the Japanese their victory through a proper 
application of both. 

It is hardly possible but that the position of the present 
type of battleship must be strongly shaken. This year, 
accordingly, no battleships of the old type are to be laid 
down, but a Return presented to the House a fortnight 
ago gives us the particulars of the four ‘line-of-battle 
cruisers’ which are to be built. These are to drop down 
to near the size of the Nile and 7'rafalgar battle-ships, 
but they are to preserve the protective-armour system 
applied to the Powerful and Terrible. They will have the 
enormous coal supply of 2000 tons, and a sea speed, for a 
continuance, of 19 knots an hour. But it is the armament 
that is really the striking feature. Following the new and 
smaller class of cruiser of the Talbot type, these immense 
vessels are to drop all ordnance larger than the 6-inch gun. 
Instead of the four different calibres found in the Empress 
of India, these new cruisers will have but three: 6-inch, 
12-pounders, and 3-pounders. Whatever causes produced 
the heavy bow and stern gun in the cruisers, are no 
longer considered to operate, and even the 92-inch gun 
disappears from the 11,000-ton ship. It is scarcely 
possible not to regard these cruisers as distinctly under- 
mining the whole theory of the existing type of battle- 
ship. They will scarcely be launched before the whole 
navy will be saying to itself—‘ Watchman, what of the 
battle-ship ?’ 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG 


T was a happy idea of Messrs. Macmillan to include 
Tom Cringle’s Log in their handy and well got up 
series of ‘Illustrated Standard Novels.’ The idea one 
must presume was in the air, for another firm is rivalling 
Messrs. Macmillan with another edition. Tom Cringle 
then may be said to have fairly taken his place as a classic. 
That revenge which surely comes to all good books after a 
period of eclipse has come to him. Not that Tom Cringle 
has ever been quite forgotten. Memories of him always 
lingered in the minds of those who had read him as boys, 
which is a life of a kind. It is not every book one reads 
when young which one remembers even vaguely. Besides 
Michael Scott’s curious masterpiece reappeared from time 
to time in reprints of the cheap, and too often nasty, 
order. The complaint was, however, that he was but a 
memory to too many of us, and that he had to be sought 
in second-hand copies, bearing the marks of many thumbs, 
or in even worse case among the cheap and nasty. Now 
he is presented to us well printed, illustrated tolerably, 
introduced most becomingly, by Mr. Mowbray Morris, 
that is to say with no air of apology, but as entitled to 
take his place between Marryat and Morier, next to 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan, and not far off Maid Marian, and 
Lavengro. 

It is easier to note that he has come to his kingdom 
than to say where in the world of literature his kingdom 
lies. Tale of adventure is the description which rises to 
one’s lips when one is asked to ‘place’ Tom Cringle, and 
roughly speaking it answers the turn. Yet when closely 
looked at the Log cannot be called a tale. One re- 
members many tales to be found in it, but no connected 
story. It might have begun almost- anywhere, and there 
is no apparent reason why it should stop except this, that 
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there must sooner or later be an end put to all books. 
Besides a tale supposes a hero. A novel may do without 
one, but surely not the story of adventure. Now there is 
no hero in the Log. Tom Cringle is a voice recounting 
experiences, and nothing more, a speaking-trumpet through 
which Michael Scott tells us of what he saw, was told, 
wondered at, and enjoyed. We know litttle of the 
author, but, as Mr. Mowbray Morris who has carefully 
collected what there is to find very justly says, it is all 
Scott would have considered us entitled to learn, and 
moreover it is enough. We are aware that there was a 
young Scotsman with eyes to see, who looked on the 
strange old West Indian world when it had culminated, 
and was about to decline to commonplace, or, as in the 
case ot the Black Republics of San Domingo, to caput 
mortuum and torpid nuisance. The planter, the black 
slave, the slaver, the pirate who had never been absent 
from the West Indies since the days of the ‘ Brethren of 
the Coast,’ were still in existence, and as background to 
them the wondrous colonial empire of Spain, cracking 
indeed in all its parts, and about to collapse in ruin but 
still standing The planters were in their glory. The 
ruin of the French colony of San Domingo, through the 
revolt of the slaves, had left us sole masters of the colonial 
market. The French invasion of Spain had a consequence 
which Napoleon, who meant to ruin us by means of it, 
never foresaw. It turned the trade of South America 
into the English islands. Those were the days when a 
plantation returned a great income, and the planter hedged 
his fields with the staves of his casks of Madeira. They 
are long passed. Peace and free trade and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves have swept them away for ever. 
Madeira too is gone, ruined by liberal principles in the 
shape of the disease which destroyed the vines. We shall 
never drink it as they did when Captain Transom, and 
Cringle, and Bang and Gelid, and Wagtail met round the 
hospitable board, and played high jinks. The glory of this 
world passes away. 

Peace and steamships, those friends of order and enemies 
to the picturesque, have played havoc with the pirate. He 
was much to the fore in Scott’s day. Indeed, piracy made 
a great rally, it flushed up to unexampled heights just after 
the end of the world war of the Napoleonic era. The 
West Indies swarmed with privateers of all nations, whom 
twenty years of cruising for prizes had unfitted for honest 
work. ‘The suppression of the slave trade had thrown 
another batch of scoundrels out of employment, for it was 
the great sin of slavery, which to the planter was an 
advantage, and to the black was a gain (let sentiment say 
what it pleases), that it could not live without the services 
of the most brutal of mankind. The privateer and the 
slaver combined with the pirate, and all three had a last 
furious tussle with ‘law and order.’ Pescadores de Puerto 
Escondido, ‘fishermen of the Hidden Port,’ stood up and 
fought for their well established right to live at the ex- 
pense of others. It required combined operations of 
English and American schooners to sweep them off the 
sea, and drive them ashore in Cuba, where their plunder- 
ings at last provoked tolerant, or corrupt, captains-general 
to take them in hand. The Spanish ‘garrote vil’ ended 
all whom the English or American gallows spared. This 
Michael Scott saw, and moreover he saw with his own eyes 
Spain making its last fight for empire on ‘the main,’ under 
the leadership of Pablo Morillo, the ablest of all the duke’s 
Spanish officers, who had begun the battle of Vittoria by 
storming the first ridge, and fell there wounded at the 
head of his men, proving that the Spaniards could still be 
made into soldiers. 

It was Michael Scott’s good fortune that he saw all this, 
It is ours that he saw it correctly, Captain Marryat’s 
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criticism that he was ‘too melodramatic’ has apparently 
rather annoyed Mr. Mowbray Morris. He quotes 
Christopher North’s empty, not to say rather pretentious, 
galimatias of an apology: ‘Tom is a poet. If you strike 
all the poetry out of Tom’s prose Marryat would have 
been right. Read his prose by the light of the poetry 
that illuminates it, and Marryat is wrong ’—‘ an explana- 
tion, adds Mr. Mowbray Morris, ‘which those may under- 
stand who can.” Mr. Mowbray Morris does not: neither 
do we. Neither, with all due reverence to his robust 
shade, did Christopher North. Surely there is a better 
way for Scott’s friends than confession and avoidance. 
The case is one for taking the bull by the horns; for 
saying boldly that Tom Cringle is melodramatic, and 
ought to be melodramatic. The subject, the scene, the 
persons, the events, call aloud for melodrama, and for the 
rollicking fun dropping into horseplay which goes with it. 
Moreover, good melodrama is a good thing, not we allow, 
the highest, but yet excellent. A great passion in a 
great character struggling with fate was beyond Michael 
Scott's reach, What he could do was to show us 
picturesque, violent figures raging in the midst of gorgeous 
tropical surroundings. Of comedy he had no sense. Such 
a scene as the immortal conversation in Amelia between 
Colonel James aud his wife while they were waiting for 
their guests who were coming to dinner, is beyond his 
world altogether, but he has passages of farce not un- 
worthy of Peregrine Pickle. No man ever had a keener 
eye for the melodramatic in scenery. The hurricane in 
Cuba is an unforgettable thing. Every mechanical resource 
for the production of horror, terror, and pity is used with 
consummate effect. 

It is true that we nowhere find what Sir Walter Scott 
and the great tragedians would give—the emotions in 
the breasts of the persons. That would be best, but 
failing that, we may be content with a conceivable 
picture of the frightful convulsion of nature around 
them. It is no small feat to do even so much. How 
many of us have piled up adjectives, and yet conveyed 
no image? ‘The style, too, lends itself to a series of 
scenes which pass from the glare of the tropical sun to 
the midday darkness of the tornado, with brief interludes 
of ‘high jinks’ beloved by exiles who, living as they did 
in the ever present neighbourhood of ‘ Yellow Jack,’ had 
good cause to remember the words ‘to-morrow we die.’ 
Something exuberant, tropical, even inflated, in the 
language goes with the matter. 
unsafe ground. 


Here, indeed, one is on 
How much of the style was pure 
Michael Scott, how much was due to unconscious or 
conscious imitation of ‘ Maga’s’ heady example? How 
far did the masterful editorial pen of Christopher North 
make free with the contributor’s copy? These are 
questions easier to put than to answer. One judge of the 
first authority has been known to maintain that there are 
whole passages of pure Christopher North. And it is true 
that here and there we are conscious of a higher strain of 
swelling eloquence, which, if it is not Wilson, is a most 
marvellous echo, ‘These are questions of the palate and of 
Had Michael Scott not contributed his papers 
to Blackwood, Tom Cringle’s Log would not be what it is, 
So far we may go safely. But for all that, there was a 
natural affinity between the contributor and the magazine. 
The magazine impressed its identity on the contributor. 
If Wilson did insert ‘ purple patches’ they were nowhere 
glaringly out of place. They fall in naturally with the 
rest of the so-called story, which is in fact a collection or 
the reminiscences of things seen, by one who by nature 
saw melodramatically, in a vanished world, which in itself 
was wild, deep-drinking, hard-fighting, crudely coloured 
and melodramatic. 


intuition. 
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JUDICIAL IMMUNITY—DR. ANDERSON’S CASE 


\ E have had occasion before this to direct public 

attention to the unsatisfactory character of the 
machinery provided for the administration of justice, or of 
that which goes by the name of justice, in our West 
Indian colonies. Hitherto our sympathy has been called 
for by the peremptory treatment measured out to Colonial 
judges who, instinct with that spirit of firm impartiality 
which is characteristic of the English Bar, have found that 
the display of such spirit involved loss of office, together 
with the outward appearance of disgrace. So strong, in- 
deed, has been the impression left upon our minds by well 
authenticated narratives from men who have suffered, and 
from those who have been compelled to stand by while 
they suffered, that we have been inclined to advise men 
who had failed to secure substantial success at the Bar in 
England to abandon their profession altogether rather than 
submit themselves to the risk of receiving such outrageous 
treatment as has been measured out to their predecessors. 
Now, in the outlines of the ‘strange case of Dr. Anderson,’ 
referred to in the annexed letter with its array of in- 
fluential signatures, there is to be seen a striking corollary 
to our view concerning the judicial machinery of our West 
Indian Colonies, and a most cogent argument for a com- 
plete and searching inquiry into the relations between 
judges and governors, and into the history of the adminis- 
tration of justice in those parts of the Empire. 

‘ Treat your servants badly and you will get bad servants ’ 
is a maxim which is soon learned by the most careless and 
imperious of housewives. ‘Treat your judges with scant 
courtesy and less justice and you will get uncommonly bad 
and incapable judges’ is a trath which the Colonial Office 
has not learned yet. And this slowness of apprehension 
is all the more difficult to understand in that the opera- 
tion of the rule has, even within the last generation, been 
marked and conspicuous. It were idle now to recapitulate 
the cases in which judges in the Bahamas and West Indies 
have been removed from office for no other apparent cause 
than a display of impartiality at moments inconvenient to 
the authorities. The Colonial Office knows them well 
enough and the victims have made their voices heard in 
public. We are concerned now rather with the conse- 
quence of this unwise conduct in the past of which the 
misfortunes of Dr. Anderson are but the natural result, 
Certainly there were never worse judges than those 
who inflicted upon Dr. Anderson the outrage which we 
are about to record briefly. The word ‘worse’ is used 
not in any moral sense, not as imputing deliberate dis- 
honesty and corrupt motive to men, of whom one is dead 
and one has suffered, but to indicate the shallow incom- 
petence of the men who could act as these men acted. 
Let us state the precise facts as shortly and as calmly as 
may be, remembering always that one of the persons 
accused is dead, that another has been removed from office, 
and that it is upon the main outrage that attention must 
be concentrated. Some twenty labourers on Dr. Ander- 
son’s estate were permitted, illegally, says Dr. Ander- 
son, to sue him, through his agents, in forma pauperis, 
and recovered judgment. Dr. Anderson appealed against 
the judgment, and, pending the appeal, addressed 
a petition to the Queen in Council, which was, in effect, a 
complaint of the conduct of the judges. Thereupon, a 
rule issued on the 16th June 1890, from the Supreme 
Court of Trinidad and Tobago, calling upon Dr. Anderson 
to show cause why he should not be dealt with for con- 
tempt for forwarding ‘a false, scandalous, and untrue 
petition, reflecting upon the judges of the said court, with 
a view to intimidating and influencing the said judges in their 
opinions, procedure, and decision,’ Surely self-confessed 
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weakness could no further go. The rule was issued mero 
motu ; nobody ever applied for it; and after repeated ad- 
journments it was discharged, no provision being made 
for Dr. Anderson’s costs. Then again judgments were 
entered against Dr. Anderson for £42 2s.; he appealed 
unsuccessfully ; he was examined as to his means of satis- 
fying the judgment. The examination was adjourned, 
and, pending the next hearing, he was actually imprisoned 
in default of finding bail to the extent of £500, whereas the 
whole amount due on the judgment was £42. 

Dr. Anderson then sued the judges of the Trinidad 
Court for conspiracy and false imprisonment. He succeeded 
in inducing Mr. Justice Collins—no emotional judge—to 
say that he had been ‘ grievously oppressed’; he elicited 
from the late Chief Justice—one can imagine the honeyed 
severity of Lord Coleridge’s tone—the opinion that the 
conduct of the Tobago judges had been a ‘piece of un- 
mitigated, unlawful tyranny’; he secured from the jury a 
verdict to the effect that ‘the defendant (Mr. Justice) 
Cook oppressively and with malice overstrained his judicial 
powers to the prejudice of the public and the wilful per- 
version of justice.’ But this was but cold comfort, for Lord 
Coleridge, being bound by the authorities upon judicial 
immunity, was compelled to enter judgment for the defen- 
dants. Their acts, were they never so tyrannous, never so 
oppressive, never so unjustifiable, were done in their 
judicial capacity ; and the immunity of judges in their 
judicial capacity is absolute. Of course, Dr. Anderson 
appealed to the Court of Appeal, and, having gone 
there, turned the tables on Lord Esher (who by the 
way is a great deal too fond of hypothetical cases) by 
an imaginary and absurd situation. ‘Suppose your Lord- 
ship ordered a policeman to bring me up to the Bench, 
and that your Lordship then hit me in the eye, would 
that be an act done in a judicial capacity?’ But Lord 
Esher is not to be caught by traps of that kind, His 
answer—we were not present and have to rely on hearsay 
—was, ‘Certainly.’ And that answer was right. Judicial 
immunity for acts done as judge—we prefer that expression 
to ‘judicial capacity’ which might mean a magnum or 
more—is and ought to be absolute. If it were not so 
there would be no judge, particularly no judge sitting at 
nist prius, who would not have several actions brought 
against him every day. And this, we take it, is what the 
House of Lords are likely to tell Dr. Anderson. Perhaps, too, 
they may instruct him to the effect that, in order to obtaina 
final decision upon an elementary point of law, it is by no 
means necessary to go to the House of Lords merely 
because it is the highest appellate tribunal in the land: 
they may even convince him that it is a useless as well as 
a costly proceeding to appeal about a point of law which is 
plain as a pikestaff. The fact is that Dr. Anderson is going 
to the wrong house ; is merely going a roundabout way to 
the Commons from which he will obtain in time such 
redress as is possible. An alteration of the law we do 
most heartily trust he will not get; punishment of his 
persecutors, since one is dead and another disgraced, is not 
to be hoped for ; but to an ample apology and to generous 
recompense for the operation to his detriment of a law, 
which is indispensable in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
he is most unquestionably entitled, 


(To the Editor of the National Observer.) 
Civil Rights Defence Committee, 
5 Mitre Court, Temple. 
S1R,—The Civil Rights for the defence of which the Committee 
was constituted are involved in outrages upon Mr. R, B. Anderson, 
F.R.C.S.Eng., L.S.A., an Englishman (Lincolnshire), and a colonist 
of Trinidad and Tobago, British West Indies, by the Supreme Court 
of that Colony. Great numbers of speculative and /raudulent suits 
were incited and permitted by leave of the Court to be illegally 
brought and maintained zz formd pauferts—the plaintiffs in thess 
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cases not being paupers and the affidavits of poverty and of the facts 
required by law being systematically dispensed with contrary to the 
express provisions of the Bill of Rights. In six suits thus illegally 
brought against him Mr. Anderson was illegally deprived of his right 
to give evidence. Many illegal judgments were given against him—in 
the case especially referred to the Committee the illegal judgment was 
for damages for exercising his undoubted right to retire from a medical 
case on being rudely treated, and in this case he was deprived of his 
charges for a long attendance on the ground that a medical man has no 
right before rendering his services to stipulate even for any assurance 
of payment. Two other illegal judgments afterwards associated with 
this were for recovering, though quite lawfully, possession of his own 
jands. He was arbitrarily refused leave to appeal to the Privy Council. 
He was illegally prosecuted for petitioning the Queen for investiga- 
tion into the administration of justice. On illegal examination as to 
his means the hearing was adjourned and bail of £1000 was demanded 
in civil judgments of £42. Not giving the bail he was illegally com- 
mitted to prison. The writ of Habeas Corpus was illegally refused, 
and when tendered even the monstrous bail imposed was_ illegally 
refused, and Mr. Anderson was kept imprisoned as though he had 
been convicted of some felony. Without application an injunction was 
issued restraining him from disposing of any of his property, and he 
was made dependent upon public subscriptions. On his appeals from 
these orders the Court reserved judgment and (it .being now 
accepted) kept Mr. Anderson for three and a half months a 
prisoner at large under this excessive bail. The Royal Com- 
missioners, Sir William Markby and Sir Frederick Pollock, 
sent out two years later to investigate the administration of 
justice, described these injuries to Mr. Anderson as ‘ judicial persecu- 
tion.” These judgments and orders, a reproach to British justice, 
remain in force and prevent Mr. Anderson from returning to ‘lobago 
to carry on his practice, collect his deb:s, dispose of his property or 
in any way satisfactorily settle his affairs, and can only be reversed 
by appeals to the Privy Council. The Committee is especially formed 
to raise funds to enable Mr. Anderson to prosecute these appeals to 
a successful issue, which these very wrongs disable him from doing 
without help. Mr. Anderson, to vindicate his rights and to obtain 
redress brought an action in the High Court of Justice in England 
against his ‘judicial persecutors.’ The action came on for trial 

before the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and a Middlesex 

Special Jury. Lord Coleridge stated that the questions to be tried 

were whether the defendants acted maliciously and whether in the 

widest acceptation of the term the acts of the defendants were ‘ judicial 

acts.’ One of the defendants, Sir John Gorrie, Chicf Ju-tice, died 

before the trial. Mr. Justice Lumb gained a verdict on the ground 

that he had not acted maliciously. Against the remaining defendant 

after seven days trial conducted by Mr. Anderson in person he gained 

the following remarkable verdict :—‘ The jury find that the defendant 

Cook, oppressively and with malice, overstrained his judicial powers 

to the prejudice of the plaintiff and the wilfal perversion of justice, 

and found a verdict for the Plaintiff for £500.’ On this verdict Lord 

Coleridge entered judgment for the Defendant on the ground that 

the action did not lie against a judge, and the Court of Appeal 

confirmed this decision. Against this judgment the Committee has 

resolved that a special committee be formed to enable Mr. Anderson 

to appeal to the House of Lords, and if this appeal fail, then to 

Parliament and the Nation for redress and indemnity, and has opened 

a fund for the purpose. Gentlemen willing to co-operate in organising 

this committee are invited to forward their name:. The Committee 

will canvass members of the House of Lords, the House of Commons, 

and the Bar, and other public men, and approach the City Guilds and 

other great public bodies, and it is hoped that a liberal response will 

be made both in practical co-operation and in subscriptions for the 

defence of civil rights, deprived of which no man could for a single 

day enjoy in security his property, his character, his liberty or his 

life. 

STAMFORD, President, C.R.D.C, 


J. Mitchinson, Bishop ; Stuart Erskine ; G. F. I. Graham, Major- 
General, Vice-President of the Alliance; W. Monnington, Barrister- 
at-Law; L. C. Byng, Proprietor and Editor of the Sena/e; J. Samson, 
Proprietor and Editor of the South American Journal; W. Williams, 
Esq.,J.P., M.C.C. Hants, Hon. Treasurer of the Alliance ;—Tepresent- 
ing the British and West Indian Alliance. 

N. C. Macnamara, F.R.C.S.Eng., Junior Vice-President of the 
Council of the College ; John Tweedy, F.R.C.S.Eng., Member of 
Council of the College ;—representing the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. 

J. Ward Cousins, M.D., F.R.C.S., President of the Council of the 
Association ; Henry T. Butlin, F.R.C.S.Eng., D.C.L., Hon. Treasurer 
of the Association ;—representing the British Medical Association. 

J. E. Bullock, M.D., Member of the Council of the Division : E.G. 
Younger, M.D., Member of the Council of the Division ;—representing 
the West London Division of the London and Counties Medical Pro. 
tection Society. 

‘A. M. Lee, Hon. Treasurer C.R.D.C ;—representing residents in 
this country having interests in the West Indies. 
H. Anderson, Hon, Solicitor of the C.R.D.C. 


THE MAHATMAS 


w_ time ago a scientist of European renown ex- 

pressed the opinion that we seemed to be on the 
verge of some great discovery. Into the scientific mind 
we have no desire to probe ; not so much because we feel 
it would be impossible to effect an entrance, but because 
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even were that granted to us we should not know where 
we were. The great scientist knew what he was talking 
about, and that was quite enough for us. We waited in 
hope, and glanced eagerly at the morning papers. Quite 
recently the prophecy was fulfilled. A new element was 
found in the air, and for a time, indeed, completely filled 
it. Argon was the topic of the hour. But somehow the 
discovery was hardly startling enough to satisfy those bold 
and speculative minds which had been moved by the great 
scientist’s words to hope that we were about to find means of 
communicating with the inhabitants of other planets, or 
of taking over the absolute control of the one on which 
we dwell. What was argon to minds of this calibre? It 
might whet the appetite, truly, but never satisfy it. The 
great discovery, then, yet waits the hour and the man. 
May it not be that it lies ready to our very hands; that 
its word has been in our mouths, to scorn in our ignorance 
and laugh at in our folly? There would be something 
finely dramatic if it should turn out that this great 
discovery which we are expecting has been divulged long 
ago, and that all we have to discover is only our own 
ignorance and stupidity. With all diffidence we venture to 
suggest that the Mahatmas may hold the key of the situa- 
tion. Granted that they are shrouded in mystery : whose 
fault is that? Has the mention of their name been 
received, except by that devoted body, the Theosophists, 
with that respect and reverence which alone could induce 
beings of so high an order of intelligence to submit 
themselves to the crude tests of our coarse materialism ? 
Certainly not ; we know it, and so do they. 

Concerning the nature of the Mahatmas our boasted 
science has nothing to tell us. What knowledge we have 
of them comes from sources humble enough it is true, but 
surely not on that account less authentic. The Mahatmas 
are believed to live in India somewhere, just as in by- 
gone days the Mermen were believed to live somewhere 
under the sea. The only difference is, of course, that 
whereas we know now that the Mermen never had any 
existence except in foolish brains, the Mahatmas do exist. 
Unless you are willing to believe that the Mahatmas exist 
there is no need of going any further. Why should not 
the Mahatmas exist? Unless you‘can advance some 
insurmountable objection to the existence of a single 
Mahatma at the present moment on the face of the earth, 
then you are bound to accept the fact that Mahatmas do 
exist. This is Theosophistic logic; and as all logic is 
valuable, or ought to be, according to what it proves, 
Theosophistic logic is as good as any other logic, and, as 
the Highlandman would say, a great deal better too. The 
Mahatmas, then, are known to exist somewhere in India. 
They are known to exist somewhere in India, not on the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, but on the testimony of those 
who know that the Mahatmas do exist somewhere in India. 
And it doesn’t matter a straw how they know so long as 
they do know. If any one is tempted to dispute this 
assertion he will kindly withdraw from the discussion, or, 
at least, have the courtesy to hold his tongue. The exact 
locality where the Mahatmas are to be found has not been 
disclosed for reasons which, though we may regret, we can 
easily understand. The Mahatmas have no desire to be 
visited by personally conducted tourists, or tourists who 
conduct themselves-—-however properly. Instead of 
carping at the Mahatmas for hiding themselves from the 
vulgar gaze, surely it were better manners to respect their 
privacy and leave them as severely alone as it cannot be 
denied that they leave us. If any one should chance to 
have a grievance against them he can lay the matter before 
the Theosophical Society, and he may rest assured that it 
will be promptly dissipated. 

A more important question is, What do the Mahatmas do ? 
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Living somewhere in India, isolated and invisible, they baffle 
science by precipitating messages—whose contents are un- 
known, but of vast importance—through limitless space ; and 
these messages, when they reach their address, materialise 
themselves into something like paper and ink, which form 
words whose meaning is apparent to those who receive the 
message. A proposal that these messages should be sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis, with a view to discovering how 
the manufacture of paper in this country may be improved, 
has been very properly scouted, on the ground that the 
Mahatmas will have nothing to do with trade. For what 
isa Mahatma? Mrs. Besant, who has just returned from 
India, answered the question the other evening. ‘ A 
Mahatma is a man who has become perfect, who has 
reached union with the divine, who by slow degrees has 
developed the possibilities of the spiritual nature, and 
stands triumphant while others remain struggling.’ There- 
fore ‘the Mahatma may at least be an ideal to those who 
do not know him as a fact.’ The alternative of itself frees 
the Mahatma from any obligation to prove himself a fact, 
since he will serve equally well as an ideal. Is there not 
something sublime in this negation of self? Here is a 
fact which would not if it could prove itself to be one, yet 
offers to meet your scepticism half-way by resolving 
itself into a mere ideal. We prefer, however, to take the 
Mahatma on his bare word, and accept him as a fact. 
What does it matter that as a fact, and not as an ideal, we 
don’t know what he is, or where he is, or of what use 
he is in the world? He is a fact, and as such we are 
thankful for him. It is not beyond the region of probability 
that he might even pay us a visit: and though we should 
be ready to die with fright if he did, still what a thing it 
would be to talk about! Then with a clear conscience we 
might even join the Theosophical Society, and take a 
leading part in any rows that might arise between different 
members of the Society. 

What relation, then, is the Mahatma to the great 
discovery ? In our present state of ignorance about both 
it is of course impossible to say. That there may be a rela- 
tion between them surely no one will be so wrong-headed 
as to deny. All that we ventured to suggest was 
that the Mahatma may hold the key of the situation. 
There is nothing to be alarmed about. Up to the present 
the situation has not become critical. If ever there was 
an inoffensive and harmless creature on the face of the 
earth surely the Mahatma may claim that distinction. If 
he had not been exploited by the Theosophists we should 
never have heard of him. Certainly he is not likely to 
cause us any trouble unless we try to find him. If we 
make the attempt and should trouble ensue we shall only 
have ourselves to blame. It is also within the range of 
probability that we are not within two hundred years of 
the great discovery. Ought we, then, on the double risk 
of there being neither a Mahatma nor a great discovery, 
to make the attempt to find the one on the chance of 
stumbling on the other? That is a question which every 
one must decide for himself. There are only probabilities 
to go upon, and these are vague and contradictory. Would 
Mr. Stead undertake the expedition? His success with 
spooks seems to point him out as the man to lay bare the 
relation, if such there be, between the Mahatmas and the 
great discovery. At the head of a cohort of spooks he 
would surely make the Mahatmas tremble in their shoes 
if they have any. 


FAIR CHILDREN AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY 


HIS is hardly as good a show as that of the Fair 
Women last year, but it is full of interest. The 
visitor will, however, require the genius and knowledge ot 
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the lamented Sir George Scharf if he aims at finding out 
the real names which should be attached to the more 
important and historical pictures. Last year, as in previous 
years at the Academy and elsewhere, and in one of 
Dibdin’s publications, we had a Magdalen reading, an 
example of the regular Low Country type, of which at 
least one is in the National Gallery. It is scarcely credible 
but strictly true that it was described as Lady Jane Grey 
painted by Van Orley. Apart from the fact that Van 
Orley died before Lady Jane was four years old, is it 
likely, even in that age of mad masques, that a young girl 
of exalted rank and of Protestant principles would dress 
herself up as even a repentant Magdalen, with her book 
and her box of spikenard? Nearly as flagrant an example 
is in the first room of this year’s exhibition. We regret it 
the more because the picture, being one of those lent by 
the Queen, the error of description is the more con- 
spicuous. We cannot but attribute carelessness to the 
keeper of Her Majesty’s pictures, Sir Charles Robinson. 
It is to be presumed that Sir Charles is familiar with 
Scharf’s memoir, in the thirty-ninth volume of Archeologia. 
Why, therefore, has he allowed the well-known Mabuse of 
three children from Hampton Court to be described as 
‘Henry VIII. as a boy, with his two sisters, Marie, wife of 
Louis VII. of France; Marguerite, wife of James IV. of 
Scotland?’ Why ‘Marie’ instead of Mary? Why 
‘ Marguerite ’ instead of Margaret? But this is nothing. 
The picture does not represent any of the persons named. 
A dozen reasons might be adduced. One is enough. 
Henry VIII. had pale blue or grey eyes. Each of these 
children has dark brown eyes. Scharf's researches set the 
matter completely at rest. Wornum also, in his Holbein, 
accepts Scharf’s views. And as lately as 1881, Mr. Law, 
in his well-known and most useful Catalogue, does not 
hesitate for a moment to describe the picture as ‘Three 
Children of Christian II. of Denmark.’ It will be observed 
that the child to the spectator’s left is a boy, and—a point 
wholly missed in the present catalogue—the child to the 
right grew up to be that Duchess of Milan who refused to 
marry Henry VIII. because she had not two heads, and 
whose beautiful portrait by Holbein was on these walls last 
summer and is now, by the kindness of the Duke of Norfolk, 
on loan at the National Gallery. A most interesting fact is 
thus missed by defective cataloguing. In this same first 
room we see a portrait of Edward VI. It belongs also to 
Her Majesty, but if it is by Holbein it cannot represent 
Edward VI. Edward was born 12th October 1537, so 
that when Holbein died—not in 1554, as the Catalogue 
says, but in October or November 1543—the young king 
was six years old This picture represents a well-grown 
boy of ten or twelve at least. There are two or three 
portraits of Edward as a child, but this one is quite 
different, the various ornaments and accessories showing 
that he had ascended the throne when it was painted. 
Hornebaud, a foreign artist in the royal service, died 
a year after Holbein; but the picture may possibly 
be by his daughter Susannah, afterwards Mrs. Worsley. 
There is a certain weakness in it, and an excessive 
attention to the details of the embroidery, that 
have a very feminine look. That the Catalogue 
gives us no information—except the false date of 
Holbein’s death—is not creditable to those concerned, 
who, as we ought to add, are not the managers of the 
Gallery. We may notice one other aberration of this kind, 
the more so as it is rather comic. No. 155 is described as 
‘The Infant Johnson,’ which is probably or possibly right, 
But the following note is appended :—‘ Supposed to be the 
artist's idea of what Dr. Johnson must have been when a 
baby.’ The artist in question is Sir Joshua, and the ‘ baby" 
was the son of the bailiff of Edmund Burke, whose Christian 
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This child 
was painted a great many times, and many studies were 
made of him before Reynolds was satisfied with the Infant 
Hercules, for which the Russian Empress gave him £1500. 
The present picture, a mere sketch, is not in Sir Charles 
Robinson’s jurisdiction, but belongs to Lord Lansdowne. 
The boy was noted through life for his splendid physique 
and lived to be the last survivor of all Sir Joshua’s sitters. 
Another of these studies is Puck, lent by Mr. Fitz- 
william. 

Not very far from Johnson is an interesting picture. It 
is in a poor state of preservation, having, we may say 
plainly, been very much neglected. It represents Henry, 
Prince of Wales, the eldest son of James; and, accord- 
ing to the Catalogue, Robert Devereux, third Earl 
of Essex. The arms of the Devereux family are 
behind, and those of the prince above his head. This 
third earl was the son of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
attainted and beheaded in 1601. The honours were 
restored by James I. to his son, when he was only thirteen, 
but whether the tragedy of his childhood had soured him, 
or his natural temper was morose, he never appears in an 
amiable light. He was dark, and his face disfigured with 

small-pox. In expression he was stern and solemn. A 
singularly mistaken prophecy was made concerning him 
by King James. Essex had a dispute with Prince Henry 
in a game of tennis. The prince called him the son of a 
traitor, on which Essex struck the prince with a racket so 
severely as to draw blood. King James observed that he 
would be as ready to smite the prince’s enemies. In the 
next reign Essex sided against Charles, and was general 
of the Parliamentary forces in 1645. Another interesting 
picture is by Zucchero, and belongs to Mr. Broadwood. It 
represents Queen Elizabeth at different ages. The Duke 
of Beaufort’s splendid Zoffany is another royal picture 
from a private collection. It shows us Queen Charlotte 
while she was still young and with that small modicum 
of good looks which youth afforded her. She holds the 
‘Bishop of Osnaburgh’ on her knee, and the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV., is by her side. George was 
born in 1762 and appears to be about five years old in this 

picture. His brother, who was born in 1763, was elected 

Bishop of Osnaburgh in 1764, and created Duke of York 

twenty years later. 


name was John, we do not know his surname. 


Zoffany, a Bohemian, came over in 
1758, and was a member of the Royal Academy at its 
foundation. In 1770 he exhibited a group of the Royal 
family, probably this; and a great number of his small 
conversation pieces, representing Queen Charlotte and her 
Court, are at Windsor Castle. They would form admirable 
illustrations of Madame D’Arblay’s Diary. He went to 
India in 1783 and there shook the pagoda tree with great 
effect. He was really an excellent artist, but is not well 
represented in the National Gallery. 

Among the other portraits in this Great Room is the 
famous Miss Linley and her Brother, lent from Knole by 
Lord Sackville. Elizabeth Linley was the daughter of a 
composer, and was born in 1754. She sang at Bath, where 
Gainsborough painted her repeatedly, and where Sheridan 
fell in love with her. As Mrs. Sheridan she received 
universal admiration, and is mentioned with the highest 
praise by Walpole. She died in 1792. A portrait of the 
brother is in the Dulwich Gallery. Lord Sackville lends 
also Reynolds's Calling of Samuel and Robinetta and Hopp- 
ner’s Sackville family group. The Duke of Dorset, who 
is accompanied by his two sisters, was the last but one of 
the male line. He succeeded his father when he was but 
six years old, in 1799. In February 1815 he was killed 
while hunting on Killiney Hill near Dublin. His mother 
had married Lord Whitworth, who was Lord Lieutenant at 
the time, and the ill-fated duke had gone over to visit her, 
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His great inheritance, including Knole, went first to Lady 
Amherst, and after her death without children to Lady 
De la Warr, the mother of the present owner. Both these 
ladies are represented in the picture. 


THE DEATH OF PENTAUR 
‘| EGINNING of the victory of King Ramses Meri- 


Amen— may he live for ever—which he obtained 
over the people of the Kheta, of Naharain, of Malunna, of 


. 


Pitasa, of 





‘ Leave out all those names,’ said the king, ‘they are as 
bad as the chips of granite.’ 

‘His arms are powerful, his heart is firm, his strength is 
as the strength of eighty-five bulls- ; 

“ Why eighty-five?” asked Ramases. 

‘Shall I say eight hundred and fifty ?’ asked Pentaur. 

‘Certainly not. Say “the strength of the god of war, 
Mentu, my father,’ said Ramases. 

‘O king, beautiful God, son of Apis, it won't scan,’ said 
the wretched poet. 

‘O Pentaur,’ returned the king, ‘bethink you of your 
mummy cloth and make it. 





Go on.’ 

‘No man knows the thousands of men who fell down, nor 
the hundreds of thousands who sank beneath his glance.’ 

The king passed his hand over his mouth to hide a 
smile. As he had never been to the war at all, and was 
rather vague in his notions as to where Kheta was, it was 
more than possible that they did not. But the smile 
passed away and a frown took its place. Pentaur’s words 
were ambiguous. 

‘What do you mean by no man knows the thousands of 
men?’ he asked. ‘ Answer me, and let me again recommend 
youto remember your very peculiar dress !’ 

The miserable Pentaur shook in his sandals. 

‘T meant that no man knew, because no man could count 
the number,’ he explained. 

‘Very good, go on,’ said the king. 

‘His heart is a mountain of iron, and his legs two 
beautiful bars of the best steel. His hands are bigger 
than the Colossi at Thebes, and are brighter than the 
warming pans. The people of the Kheta, of Naharain— 
O king, shall I leave out the names again?’ 

‘ Yes, leave out everything until you come to the battle 
itself.’ 

‘Then the king arose just like his father Mentu, and 
the pair of horses which carried Pharoah, whose name was 
Pride of Thebes, they were from the Court of King 
Ramses Meri-Amen. He rushed into the hosts of 
Kheta, and found himself surrounded by twenty-five pairs 
of chariots, and his retreat was beset by the bravest heroes 
of the king of the vile Kheta, and by all the numerous 
people who were with him of Kheta of Masu, of Naharain, 
ete., O king. And there were two men in each chariot, 
and they were all gathered together.’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ said Ramases, ‘ that’s not half enough. 
You must say I was all alone, no other was with me.’ 

‘I say that later on,’ said Pentaur. 

‘Well say it again here. Put it in after “he rushed into 
the hosts of Kheta.”’’ 

‘O king, yes,’ said Pentaur, 

‘And what do you mean by a pair of chariots?’ asked 
Ramases. 

‘I meant two chariots.’ 

‘ Well, it’s not a good expression. 
How many pairs were there ?’ 

‘Twenty-five, your Majesty.’ 

‘There were more than twenty-five,’ said Ramases, again 
concealing a smile. ‘I remember more than twenty-five. 
Say two thousand five hundred. And there were three 


Say pairs of horses. 
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men in each chariot, not two. 
well. Go on.’ 


Otherwise it will do very 


‘Then I’ve made your Majesty pray to Amen—I mean 
your Majesty, if you remember, prayed to Amen, It’s 
rather a long prayer. Shall I read it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘O king, son of Ra, after that Amen hears your beauti- 
ful prayer and you rush on the twenty——the two thousand 
five hundred pairs of horses. I have said, “ I was changed ”’ 
—that is you, O king—being made like the god Mentu 
“T hurled the dart with my right hand, I fought with my 
left hand. I was like Baal. 
horses: I was in the midst of them. 
raised his hand to fight.” 
army came up.’ 


Not one of them 
Then the rest of your Majesty's 


The king yawned, he was getting a little sleepy. 

‘You must say I was alone three times more,’ he said, 
‘or no one will believe it. Also say that I killed them all 
with my own hand, and that I made the rest fall into the 
water like crocodiles. You needn’t read any more. But 
see that artist man at Abydos, and tell him to make half a 
dozen large reliefs, one there, one at Karnak, one at the 
Ramasseum, one at Medinet Habu, and two others some- 
where else, representing me taking a hundred or so of the 
vile Kheta by the hair. How’s that 
statue getting on?’ 


Go away, Pentaur. 


‘The granite is becoming as water,’ murmured the chief 
sculptor, who was polishing the king’s nose. 

A large body of the subordinates were standing doing 
nothing, and the king’s attention was attracted by them. 

‘Why don’t they work ?’ he asked. 

The chief sculptor slid hastily down, and prostrated him- 
self on the ground. 

‘O king, beautiful Horus,’ he said, ‘my limbs were 
loosened with joy when I beheld the beautiful countenance 
of the Son of Ra. But those men, who are vile worms and 
dust before the king, are not able to work unless the king 
turns his head a little more this way.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ said the king, ‘that I’ve been 
sitting here, and they've done nothing ? 
bag, and throw them into the Nile.’ 

The unfortunate men, hearing their sentence passed, 
threw themselves on the ground in a panic of fear. 

But the sculptor had already lost half his staff that morn- 
ing, and necessity made him bold. 

‘ Beautiful god, bull of Horus, most complete example 
of virtue and integrity,’ he said to Ramases, ‘they are 
indeed dust and orange peel and dirty paper. — But, 
() king, if you throw all my workmen into the Nile it will 
take me months to finish the faint image of the faultless 
features of the munificent son of Ra alone, whereas if the 
bull of Horus will only incline his godlike head a little 
more to his exquisite left, it will be finished on this very 
day which is made glorious by the presence of the son of 
Mentu.’ 

‘You really express yourself very well,’ said the king. 
‘Let them get to work, I will turn my admirable head.’ 

So the statue was finished, and the next day the king 
went down the river again to visit Memphis. 


Fetch another 


Pentaur of 
course accompanied him, and wrote two thousand lines on 
the king’s voyage. 

The king used always to look forward very much to 
the autumn months, which he spent at Memphis. The 
autumn was the slack time of the year; and this year, 
as his army was still away, fighting the vile Kheta, and, 
it was to be hoped, gaining the victories which Pentaur had 
already recorded in immortal verse, he expected to have 
nothing whatever to do. In fact, the chief business of his 
life was to sit for his portrait, and this he had just done at 


Luxor. But the most faveured of our race are some- 


1 had found 2500 pairs of 
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times troubled in ways which they cannot foresee, and 
the great Ramases could not enjoy the complete holiday 
he felt he had deserved, for, when the census returns were 
brought in, the number of foreign settlers in the Delta 
quite alarmed him, and he had to devise some very 
But the case 
was urgent, and the king wrote several letters with his 


stringent measures for their suppression. 


own hand about the matter, as well as making a speech at 
a cabinet council which he summoned for the purpose of 
considering what was to be done. 

But it was perhaps the conduct of the court poet 
Pentaur which caused him the greatest annoyance. That 
ill-starred bard had given the artist at Abydos the message 
about the large reliefs, and had at once engaged eight 
stone-cutters to inscribe the story of the king’s victories on 
the walls of various temples. Thus it came to pass that 
one day when the king went to pray at Abydos, he found 
the whole record of his prowess already immortalised in 
stone, while his army was still miles away fighting against 
Kheta, and perhaps sustaining defeats. Ramases saw at 
once that even his subjects for all their credulity could 
not quite swallow that sort of thing: indeed there was a 
group of boys looking at the inscriptions and the reliefs 
when he made his visit, and shrieking with laughter. Even 
the sight of the large canvas bag containing their struggling 
bodies falling with a splash in the swollen waters of the 
Nile could not take the sting out of their laughter. 

Pentaur was summoned, and the king, speechless with 
rage, made it clear to him that his hour was come. He 
was not even granted the privilege of becoming a first-rate 
mummy, for the royal undertakers, whose business it was to 
attend to the different bodies of the reigning dynasty and 
their immediate attendants, were at present engaged on 
the body of Ramases’ son who had just died. So the local 
undertakers had the job, and poor Pentaur continued to 
wear the beads and mummy cloth with which it had been 
the king’s pleasure that he should be clothed during his 
life, until an Arab happened to find his tomb last year, 
and sold him piecemeal to American and English tourists 
who visit Memphis on Mr. Cook’s excellently appointed 
E. F. Benson. 


steam service for the Nile. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY—I 


N the eyes of many of its smartest critics, the Royal 
Academy offends most in being reflective of English 
art, and not of French; though they would doubtless be 
the first to protest were English painters to take the 
hint, and, throwing to the winds their English traditions 
of independence, present us with the dexterous technique 
and with the vulgar and repellent subjects which form the 
staple commodity at the Champs Elysées and the Champ 
de Mars. They would hardly, we imagine, have our 
artists take example by the French contribution to the 
present Exhibition. The portrait by M. Carolus Duran 
sent perhaps because his sitter bears an English name, or 
because it was thought that its perfunctory commonness 
would not be detected by stupid England—is an example of 
how not to do it; and we can well believe the current state- 
ment that it was rejected on its merits, and was only brough 
back from the cellars when it was missed by the hangers. 
And what good purpose is served by M. Bouguereau’s 
Baigneuse, save that of showing how interior to Sir Frederic 
Leighton is the famous French draughtsman as a poet and 
even as a colourist? Among the other foreigners, Heer 
Neuhuys makes a successful appearance with a Dutch 
Interior, of which it can only be said that it is an admirable 
imitation of Josef Israels; and Mr. Van der Ouderaa with 
a couple of subject pictures that are mere reflections of the 


French tradition of Baron Leys. Broadly speaking, the 
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successes of the Exhibition are achieved by those who owe 
comparatively little to the teaching of the French schools. 

Of course there are exceptions to the rule; and of 
them Mr. Sargent is the chief. With his portrait of 
Coventry Paimore, Esq. (the three-quarter length in the 
big room, not the uncompleted sketch in another pose in 
the ‘Gem-room’) he touches the high-water mark of his 
career, so fine is the character, technique, and colour, so 
masterful the whole presentment of the acidulated looking 
gentleman, if we except a few indiscretions of the brush here 
and there. His Graham Robertson, Esq., is as admirable in 
characterisation, though we cannot assert as much of the 
technique——the picture is too high to be properly examined. 
But as a piece of portraiture it is as merciless as the Miss 
Ada Rehan at the New Gallery, and more imfransigeant than 
either of his female portraits. 

We do not pretend that it is a fine Academy; but what is 
nearly as good it is an interesting Academy. The old 
men and the new have vied one with another and have 
produced between them an exhibition which is better than 
some of recent years, and which is satisfactory, at least, in 
its suggestiveness and promise. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance is the resurrection of Sir John Millais, who in 
his Si. Stephen (which, we learn, has been bought by Mr. 
Tate for the National Gallery of British Art for the sum of 
£6000) and in Speak ! Speak ! (which has also been acquired 
as national property, but for the Chantrey Collection, at a 
cost of £2000) has produced two works of singular force, 
poetry, and emotion Even more admirable is 4 Disciple, 
a picture which takes an extremely high place among all 
his single-figure subjects, whether for technique or for 
true artistic sentiment. His portrait is not so good. 

Sir Frederic Leighton is not less commanding in his 
Flaming June-—a gorgeous mass of apricot gold, in which a 
sleeping model lies exhausted, topped by a dazzling sunlit 
sea. The fault of the picture lies in the awkward yellow 
band along the upper part of the picture, which is probably 
intended to suggest an awning, but which looks like 
nothing so much as a frame-maker’s blunder. His other 
female heads are precisely of the sort he has given us 
before, perhaps a little more charming and, if that were 
possible, a little more perfect in draughtsmanship than 
usual. But Lachrymw—an inconsolable maiden wailing 
decoratively at a column—is poor, almost harsh, in colour. 
Sir Frederic is never happy in his sunsets, and this more 
than ever is coldly brazen. What would not Peter Pindar 
have said of it ? 

In Mr. Watts’s picture of a fierce and weird Jonah pro- 
phesying brimstone, we have a superb symbol of that 
human despair and passionate protest which every age 
brings forth. It is an ugly picture, which charms and 
fascinates, daring in design, interesting in colour and 
handling, and absorbing in its rugged appeal to the con- 
science. It is a severe commentary on the frivolity of 
modern art that in the whole Academy there is nothing 
which makes the slightest pretence of striking the same 
or a similarly resonant note—no suggestion of a great soul 
employing a skilful brush to noble purpose. 

From this picture, in which technique is scorned, it is 
interesting to turn to Mr. Alma Tadema’s apotheosis of 
technique which he calls Spring. Never has he painted 
marble better, never brought all the resources of his 
marvellous brush, his unsurpassable invention, skill in 
imitation of surfaces, industry in working out the most 
intricate details of object, colour, light and shade, of 
attacking and defeating the difficulties which he raises only 
to show his consummate power in surmounting them—all 
in a canvas in which he marshals his bewildering procession 
of facts, inventions, and figures, and that with a breadth and 
ease which he has rarely, if ever, attained before. And the 
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sum of it all? A pictorial failure, though a pictorial miracle 





a picture which is a splendid jumble, magnificently exe- 
cuted, which we marvel at and admire, though all the while 
we obtain but little true satisfaction from it. We willingly 
turn again to the more eloquent barbarity of Mr. Watts. 

As gem-like as Mr, Tadema’s is Mr. Gregory's little 

picture, as brilliant and more genuinely poetic, though 
likely through its placing to be passed by. Mr. Orchard- 
son, too, has but a small contribution in the canvas he calls 
A Flower—but how tender, this thinly-painted picture of a 
girl plucking a rose, how distinguished and full of style! 
Style too, though very differently expressive, we find in Mr, 
Clausen’s Farmer's Boy—a picture which, if not a deliberate 
copy of the great Millet, is so closely imitative as to raise 
a poignant regret that a work so admirable in all other 
respects should not possess also the merit of originality. 
Less fine, though more effective, is his larger picture, 
Harvest ; the colour is not so good, nor does the picture 
seem as yet very much more than a sketch—it has not 
been well considered. Another, and a finer, master of tone 
and colour is Mr. Swan, whose two pictures, Goatherd and 
Tigers at Dawn, are shrouded in that lovely veil of 
mysterious blue which always offers comfort to the gallery 
visitor, like an oasis in the desert. The ungainliness of 
the goatherd is undoubtedly over accentuated; but that 
is all there is to besaid—both pictures are poems of colour, 
the Zigers al Dawn moreover suggesting, though not indica- 
ting, stealthy movement in a quite marvellous manner. 

In comparison with this product of the ateliers, Mr. 
Dicksee, the child of the Academy schools, appears some- 
what hard and formal. It is a question of colour and tone 
versus drawing and form. His Paolo and Francesca —asub- 
ject to which every imaginative figure painter comes at 
last—is excellent in composition, and irreproachable in 
draughtsmanship, but in colour it is almost harsh in cold 
green, and in composition respectable and formal. A word 
should be said for the impasto and the quality of the surface. 
In his Heverie, a ruddy firelight study of a man in evening 
dress and the vision of a lost love, the excellent reserve 
and taste make a success of a subject which is liable to 
become ridiculous with less skilful management. 

A more remarkable work than either of these is Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse’s Si’. Cecilia, As a freely-treated realisa- 
tion of Tennyson’s description it need not be regarded, 
It invites and will bear judgment on its own extra- 
ordinary merits. As a decoration it is extraordinarily 
successful ; it is as frank and as happy in its arrange- 
ment asa Memling, as well as in its boldness and strikingly 
harmonious colouring ; while the sentiment is caught as 
faultlessly by Mr. Waterhouse as it could have been by 
Dante Rossetti or by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The sleep- 
ing saint and attendant angels (does not Tennyson say 
there was only one ?), the garden and the fountain, the 
stuff and the instruments (delightful anachronisms, these), 
together with the landscape, make up a picture that marks 
a great advance in the artist’s progress. Mr. Shannon, too, 
has rarely done better than his portrait of Miss Pember. It 
has little of the oily affectation of distinction that has 
marred so many of his pictures of women. ‘This, however, 
isa manly, though graceful rendering of a graceful girl, 
yet so simply presented, that it requires but Time to con- 
vert it into a Romney—a Romney that will not proclaim 
aloud its simplicity nor surprise the spectator by its brick- 
red flesh. 

Here we suspend our survey until next week. So far 
we have preferred to examine rather the successes and pass 
over the failures— such as Mr. Briton Riviere’s, Mr. Fildes’s, 
Mr. Goodall’s, and others—for the true status of an 
exhibition is to be ascertained only from the consideration 
of its best works. Eight good pictures, said Monsieur 
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Bonnat once, make a good Salon; four fine ones make 
the show remarkable ; while one real masterpiece renders 
it notable in a whole century of Salons. It is not the rank 
and file which make or mar a show ; they no more affect 
the higher level than the minor poets affect the quality 
of the literature of the age. But we have not mentioned 
all. The rest we reserve for our next notice, and hold 
ourselves well quit of those on whom, with all respect and 
genuine sympathy, we take leave to turn our backs. 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


_ considering the two one-act plays in which 

Mr, Irving is the principal figure, it is only fair to 
give more than a word of praise to Mr. Sydney Valentine's 
‘ Professor Giacomo Mazzoni’ in the revival of Mr. Pinero’s 
little play Bygones. As Merlin in Aing Arthur Mr. 
Valentine, with excellent discretion, gave exactly the 
right touch of fate-charged mystery to the character, and 
showed by every gesture and intonation that he was 
an intuitive and accomplished actor. As Mazzoni he has 
a widely different part to play, and his playing is remark- 
able for its truth both in comedy and pathos. Also his 
slight foreign accent is Italian and not stage-conventional. 
As to the little play, it would be late in the day to 
criticise it; but it is also late in the day to retain in it 
such an oddity as a person interested under a will being a 
witness to it. 

For 4 Story of Waterloo, ushered in by a most ingenious 
inedley overture arranged by Mr. Meredith Ball, it would 
be difficult to find anything but unstinted praise. Except 
in this part Mr. Irving has not been seen, since his brilliant 
career in London began, in the character of a very aged 
old man of modern times. It is a thing very easy to 
overdo, and of which the overdoing may well tickle the 
groundlings. In this as in many other parts one of Mr. 
Irving’s great merits is restraint. There is not a hint of 
exagveration, and at a very difficult moment, when the old 
Coporal whimpers over the pipe that has dropped from his 
feeble fingers, the voice and action are touched with the 
most delicate pathos. The external presentment of senility 
is perfect in every point down to the wrists and hands, 
which are certainly those of a man of eighty-six, and the 
thoughts, as marked in the crinkled face, the varying tones 
of the weak yet penetrating voice constantly breaking into 
falsetto, and the attempts at vigorous gesture when Corporal 
Brewster describes the position of the field at Waterloo 
to Colonel Midwinter—all these are in exact correspon- 
dence with the outward seeming of old age. It is to be 
noted too that the old man’s eatchwords about his rations 
and ‘that wouldn't have done for the Dook the Dook 
would have had a word there,’ often as they are repeated 
never fall wearily on the ear. So, too, with the happy 
chuckle over his interview with the Regent and_ the 
Regent's remark ‘anda damned good answer too, to which 
he frequentlyrecars with delight. A yet more exquisite 
touch is found in his puzzledom as he watches a passing 
regiment from the window and his joy immediately after- 
wards at what he takes for a return of perfect memory. 
‘T knew there was something wrong with those soldiers, 
They've forgotten their stocks!’ It would be impossible 
to better the old man’s naif’ and childish exultation in his 
own acuteness at this point. Where all is so well done one 
can only single out particular moments on account of their 
inherent dramatic force, and in this way the two most 
striking moments of the piece are first, that in which 
Corporal Gregory Brewster discovers that he is talking 
to the Colonel of the Scots (in his time the Third) 
Guards. The old man leaps up and gives the salute 
as if by magic, only, of course, to totter back feebly into a 
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chair, supported by his grand-niece and the Colonel. _ It is 
after this that in describing Waterloo to the Colonel he 
gives way to the excitement, rendered with the most cun- 
ning blending of pathos and humour, which presumably 
hastens the end, in any case not far off. When this 
comes he is lying back half, or more than half, asleep in 
his armchair, muttering to himself at intervals, while his 
grand-niece and Sergeant McDonald are talking together. 
Suddenly his voice rings out clear and firm with the words, 
‘The Guards need powder!’ and then he springs to his 
feet, straight as a dart for a moment, and erying again, 
‘The Guards need powder, and, by God, they shall have 
it!’ so falls back and dies peacefully as a worn-out warrior 
should. It is an exquisite performance from beginning to 
end and will rank among the actor's most perfect achieve- 
ments. Mr. Irving is well supported by Miss Annie Hughes, 
Mr. Ben Webster, and, especially, Mr. Fuller Mellish as 
the Sergeant. For Mr. Conan Doyle, his play is as well 
digested in matter as it is well set forth in manner. ‘The 
writing is full of thought and perception, so lightly and 
delicately handled in expression that only after the fall of 
the curtain does one begin to see how much good stuff 
there is in the piece. 

As to 4 Chapter from Don Quixote, by the late W. G. 
Wills, if the rumour is well founded which describes it as 
a remanet trom a five-act play, one can but borrow an 
exclamation from old Gobbo, and ery ‘ Lord worshipped 
might he be, what must the whole play have been like !’ 
The one Act in two scenes now presented is in truth very 
poor trade, as they say in the West Country. The best 
that can be alleged in its favour is that it does showman, 
so to speak, to a series of living (and speaking) pictures 
presented by Mr. Irving as the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance. It seems probable that the actor's con- 
ception of the part is fine and true —that is, that he sees, 
and would interpret if he had the chance, the noble heart 
underlying the absurdities on which in the farcical incidents 
he brings to bear the spirit of caricature which belongs to 
high comedy. But indeed he would be a rash critic who 
should found a serious analysis of Mr. Irving’s conception 
on the ill-written and ill-sorted scraps in which he appears. 
What may be said is that the acting, in the technical 
sense, is of course that of a fine artist. It is true that, 
though the vague fire in the eyes is wholly excellent, the 
constant movement of the hand to the brow becomes a 
scie ; but against this one may set, for instance, the amaze- 
ment and subsequent defiance aroused by the presence of 
the imaginary foe in the inn-yard, This is the perfection 
of mute acting, and many of the attitudes throughout are 
incomparable as illustrating the crazy heroism of a cracked 
brain. One or two things in the piece should have been 
better seen to. Quixote and Quixada, with the « pro- 
nounced as in English, may very well pass by custom, 
and indeed to pronounce them as in Spanish might be 
false in art as well as pedantic. Bat then why La Mancha 
with the soft ch and Sanko instead of Sancho? This is 
inconsistent and ridiculous, but in such a play it does not 


much matter what happens, W.H. P. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, London, 10th May, 1895. 


My Dear Percy, 

As you can see, I am once more back in the city 
of eternal noise, not by reason of any desire to leave the 
sweet seclusion of Primrose Coppice and the sunshine and 
flowers of the Wight, but simply and solely because busi- 
ness connected with red tape and official seals calls me to 
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the purlieus of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Yet I will be just 
to London. In May she is at her best, just as a marriage- 
seeking belle is at the beginning of the season. The new 
leaves in the Parks have a refreshing effect, the spring 
toilettes of the ladies enliven the scene, and even the 
‘squirts’ of Trafalgar Square toss the water on high with 
all the semblance of magnificent fountains. The picture 
galleries are crowded with amateur critics, and lamb and 
asparagus jostle one another every night in thousands of 
households. We ought to be happy, but somehow 
when I gaze from the window on the flat flagstones 1 
sorely miss the rolling blue, which but the day before 
yesterday met my eyes from my look-out in the Garden 
of England. I have been to the Academy, but not 
even for your sweet sake am I going to convert this 
brief epistle into an annotated catalogue. My friend 
George Augustus Sala once declared that his notices of 
the annual show at Burlington House ‘exhausted all his 
adjectives.’ Therefore 1 do not propose to emulate his 
example, but I will merely state that there seems to be no 
special attraction in the R. A. Exhibition, though were I to 
pick the picture of the year, 1 should unhesitatingly vote 
for Stanhope Forbes’s admirably conceived and very 
natural work called The Smithy. But after all the things 
which principally delight me in what Mr. Clement Scott 
might call ‘ Limner-land,’ are the observations of the 
visitor. The stronger and fairer sex is especially dis- 
tinguished in this respect. I saw two ladies standing in 
front of Mr. Burgess’s Town and Country Mouse with its 
urban and rustic Spanish damsels. Said one onlooker to 
the other: ‘I don’t see the mice, dear.’ Quoth her 
friend: ‘Of course not, they’re in the basket to prevent 
their running away.’ Passing on I came upon a couple of 
old men entranced with the realism of Mr. Joy’s Bayswater 
Bus. ‘That’s what I call a picture,’ cried one of the 
patriarchs, ‘you can read the advertisements so plain.’ 
But the best remark of all was made by a comely dame 
anent Mr. Sydney P. Hall’s Viva Voce in the Old Schools, 
Oxford. ‘Which of them is Viva Voce?’ she inquired of 
her cavalier, whom I pitied from the bottom of my heart 
when he replied evasively: ‘I suppose the one bending 
over the table.’ 

The Queen of the Netherlands has been a distinct 
success at Court. Our own Queen is very much 
taken with the youthful ruler of the home of 
Schnapps and barges, and another visit to England is 
already arranged. Her Dutch Majesty’s capacity for 
sightseeing is unbounded, and she has taken special enjoy- 
ment in the British Museum and the Tower Bridge. 
Pictures she has not much affected, probably by reason of 
the surfeit of these articles in her own country. There 
‘an be no doubt but that the young Queen is as much 
pleased with England and the English as those who have 
met her are with her frank and engaging nature. Not a 
little of Her Majesty’s sympathy with us and our manners 
and customs is due to her English governess. 

Our own Queen continues to enjoy excellent health, but 
I do think that she should be spared the worry and trouble 
of holding the Drawing Rooms. Her Majesty’s medical 
advisers are consistently opposed to the fatigue which 
must ensue, however short her stay in the Throne Room ; 
but the Queen herself has the endurance of the Spartan 
boy and will never forego any of her duties so long as she 
can answer to their call. 

With regard to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha I 
am in a position to state that no one dislikes more than he 
does the ambiguous position in which he is placed by the 
£10,000 annuity which he still draws from our Exchequer. 
But he is, of course, powerless to explain that by what 
may be called his marriage settlement he cannot refuse the 
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grant, though he is most anxious to arrive at some scheme of 
commutation. Both the Duke and the Duchess are falsely 
accused of mean motives by those who do not know. As 
a matter of fact they have quite opposite ideas, and every 
naval officer who has been brought into contact with them 
can testify to the generosity and forbearance of their 
natures. I know of one instance when the Duke of 
Edinburgh, as he was then, was inspecting the coastguard 
stations and gave notice to a certain officer that he would 
arrive on such a day, accompanied by the Duchess, in time 
for luncheon. ‘The officer in great trepidation telegraphed 
that he only lived in furnished lodgings. The Duke 
wired back ‘Chops are good enough for us,’ and chops 
were eventually the delicacies of the day. 

The death of Lord Pembroke leaves Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
M.P., in a curious position. As his brother leaves a widow, 
he cannot assume the title for nine months, though de facto, 
if not de jure, he is now a belted earl. Of course, he will 
stick to his seat at Croydon until he is summoned to the 
Upper House, and those wiseacres who talk about a vacancy 
having occurred in respect of this borough are wholly in 
error. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly inconvenient for a 
constituency to be actively canvassed for nearly a year, 
though at Croydon the Unionist majority is so large that 
the Secessionist who comes forward must have the courage 
of Robert Bruce’s spider. The late Lord Pembroke was 
an exceedingly clever man, well read and observant, but 
except in his collaboration with Dr. Kingsley in the smartly 
written account of their South Sea wanderings, he per- 
sistently hid his light under a bushel. The Romanist 
ardour and persistence of his mother, Lady Herbert of 
Lea, was at one time a source of great annoyance to him ; 
and I remember hearing him say significantly on one occa- 
sion that victims of the Inquisition were still to be found 
in England. 

When I was at Cowes I received a programme of the 
services conducted at Holy Trinity Church. It was signed 
by ‘John Bailey, M.A., Vicar Surrogate, Rural Dean and 
Chaplain to the Royal Yacht Squadron.’ | italicise the latter 
distinction because | think that it shows doubly a very 
proper feeling, on the one part by Mr. Bailey in proving 
his devotion to the Squadron, and on the other by the 
Club in showing its regard for things spiritual as well as 
temporal. It was in Trinity Church that I heard a tiny 
maiden of some four summers exclaim in something more 
than a stage-whisper when the plate was being handed 
round, ‘Mamma, do people always pay when they go to 
church?’ Some ribald members of the congregation 
laughed out loud when they heard the question, and 
among them was, alas,—Yours ever, 

Hat (o’rHe Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


OTH directly and indirectly Mr. Irving is a good friend 
B to literature. He is for ever sending the public 
and the critics >—to the study of literary classics. What 
he has done for the sale of separate plays of Shakespeare 
and of Tennyson is obvious enough ; he has also caused, at 
various junctures, a ‘boom’ in Faust and The Bride of 
Lammermoor, The Flying Dutchman, and what not. Now, I 
suppose, there are hundreds of people thumbing, probably 
for the first time, the pages of Don Quixote in some English 
version. As everybody knows, there are plenty of available 
translations, from that of Shelton in 1620 to that of Mr. 
Ormsby in the eighties—Motteux’s, and Jarvis’s, and 
Smollett’s, and Mr. Dutftield’s. It was to a reprint of 
Motteux’s that * ockhart prefixed his well-known essay. 
Jarvis’s version, icprinted in recent years by Henry 
Morley, is perhaps the most widely spread and read. I 
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should say—from what I have observed—that not many of 
the theatrical critics have studied the plays which D’Urfey 
founded on Cervantes, or the vaudeville, Don Quixote in 
England, which we owe (the debt is not overwhelming) to 
Henry Fielding. ‘This latter is so rarely perused that few 
appear to be aware of the presence in its pages of the 
original text of ‘The Roast Beef of Old England.’ Yet there 
they are, the two verses to which Richard Leveridge added 
tive, besides writing the melody of the song. 

Talking of adaptations, itis interesting to hear of an 
attempt to transplant Jane Austen to the stage. Not in 
sustained action—only in scene and duologue. Possibly 
an actable comedy might be fashioned out of one or other 
of the familiar stories, but it would need an accomplished 
hand, In the present instance, the hand at work should 
prove quite capable. It is that of the lady who, when 
she adorned the stage, was known as Miss Rosina Filippi, 
a bright and sparkling actress, who did such good service 
at the Court. Moreover, Miss Filippi once put together a 
little entertainment for children. She has obviously an 
instinct for the theatric if not for the dramatic, and her 
book of scenes and duologues from Jane Austen should show 
judgment in selection. We shall see. 

Talking of the Court, the author of J anity Fair —Mr. 
Godfrey, not Mr. Thackeray—-is the latest dramatic author 
who has printed his work and circulated it among the 
writers for the press. Hence the quotations from the text 
which have appeared in sundry of the papers. ‘Tis a good 
plan —when the author of a play can feel sure that he has 
penned anything worth quoting. I do not think Mr. 
Irving will publish the text of Mr. Wills’s Don Quixote. 
And yet Wills was a playwright who had a certain measure 
of literary ambition. Did he not give to an ungrateful 
world a poem called Melchior? Wills had the poetic 
temperament, but only in a very small degree the poetic 
faculty. 

One of the publications of the week is a story which has 
a cricketer for a hero—Jeter Steele, the Cricketer. How 
characteristic of our time that is! There is no more 
popular man than your wielder of the bat, your thrower of 
the ball. When he goes out to Australia enterprising 
papers must needs print costly telegrams about his doings, 
and thousands thirst for the information so supplied. 
It is a charming enthusiasm, and I see no reason why a 
cricketer par excellence should not dominate a work of 
fiction. Is there any more delightful chapter anywhere 
than that one (or are there more than one?) in Jom 
Brown's School Days in which the cricket-match is described ? 
I trow not. Let us now have a story about a Cyclist, and 
let him knock down and run over the villain in the last 
chapter. Such a book, I think, would have an enormous 
circulation. 

Do you desire—or, what is more to the purpose, can 
you afford—to buy a copy of Worth’s Plutarch, in the series 
of «Tudor Translations’ edited by Mr. Henley? If this 
luxury be within your means, send your order and your 
cheque to Mr. David Nutt before the 15th inst.— ze., before 
Wednesday next ; so shall you pay for the six volumes only 
three pounds sterling, instead of three pounds and twelve 
shillings, the price otherwise demanded—which, in these 
parlous times is a consideration. 

I note that Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein announces 
a supplement to his big book on The Best Books, bringing 
the information down to the end of last year. I trust 
that this supplement will be, above all things, accurate. 
When The Best Books came out originally, I turned to the 
index to see in what fashion I, personally, had been 
treated. I found in the list of my published volumes 
one which even now has not passed wholly through the 
printer’s hands; I found also, that 1 was credited with 
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the authorship of books which a relative had written, while 
my relative was credited with the authorship of books 
produced by me. This rather disheartened me, and 
never since have I opened The Best Books. 
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REVIEWS 
FROUDE’S LAST WORK 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. London: Longmans. 


Happily for the general reader, happily also for the study of 
history and the historian, Mr. Froude was consistent to the last 
in treating history as a branch of literature, and not as a by-way 
of science. It is true he is often irritating in the dogmatism 
an 1 aggressiveness of his comments, particularly when he sees 
his way to a modern application, that he builds mountains 
of inference on a grain of fact, makes sweeping assertions 
which are as easily swept away, and is often inaccurate in 
details. But the dullest of the pseudo-scientific school are 
guilty of all this, We have only to remember the monstrous 
mountains of dull conjecture that von Maurer and Sir Henry 
Maine built upon the misunderstanding of a few texts of 
Cxsar and Tacitus and the Barbarian Laws as to the Free 
Village Community, to remind ourselves that ill-founded 
the ries are not the exclusive concomitants of a lively literary 
style. When Bishop Dryasdust has ceased to blunder it will 
be time to condemn Froude as no historian, but not before. 
The reviewers can rectify Froude’s mistakes. They cannot 
make Dryasdust readable. The present volume consists of 
the lectures delivered by Froude as Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, which have already appeared in Longman's 
Magazine. It isa pity that they had not been revised by the 
au'hor and pieced into a connected whole, as the lecture form 
leads to some repetition and some scrappiness. But the story of 
the exploits of the English seamen who, at last, by the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada annihilated the power of Spain, and thereby 
secured the independence of Holland and the Protestantism 
of the Teutonic nations and of North America, is admirably 
told. We do not always agree with Mr. Froude’s views, as 
when he delivers an elaborate defence of Hawkins’s introduction 
of the Slave Trade, which would do credit to a Jesuit treatise 
on casuistry, or an Old Bailey barrister with a hopeless defence. 
But on the main question whether Hawkins and Drake and 
the rest were justified in carrying on the guerrilla war, in which 
they singed the King of Spain’s beard, or whether they were 
pirates and brigands, there can be little doubt that Froude is 
right. The celebrated voyage of Drake round the world was 
not undertaken as a voyage of discovery, but as an expedition 
to plunder the Spanish settlements in South America by way 
of reprisals for the loss which had been inflicted on him by the 
Spiniards. At San Juan de Alloa, in Mexico, the Spanish 
ad niral had attacked Hawkins and Drake in their three ships 
with a fleet of thirteen, when the English, relying on an 
express treaty, weve unarmed and unprepared. After great 
slauzhter two out of the three English ships escaped, but on the 
way home for want of food 100 of the sailors were forced to land 
and take their chance. Their chance took them eventually to 
Spanish settlements, where they were at first kindly treated, 
but three years afterwards, when the Inquisition was established 
in Mexico, they were hunted down mercilessly as heretics, 
many burat and many sent over to penal servitude in the 
galleys of Spain. 

Nor were these the only English victims of the Inquisition. 
Professor Laughton has sought to show that Mr. Froude is 
wrong when he asserts that hundreds of English sailors and 
merchants were ‘ flung into a dungeon, tortured, starved, set to 
work in the galleys, or burned in a fool’s coat, as they called it, 
atan auto da fé in Seville. According to Froude ‘a note in 
Cecil's hand says that in the one year 1562 twenty-six English 
subjects had been burnt at the stake in different parts of 
Spain. Here is a positive assertion which Professor Laughton 


does not deny. Only as to the ‘ten times as many’ who ‘ were 


starving in Spanish dungeons’ he hazards, not an asser- 
tion, but a mere conjecture, that ‘it is not impossible that 
there has been a confusion of names. J/nguisicion means 
equally the Inquisition and a judicial inquiry, ‘nguisidor might 
be an inquisitor, or a magistrate, or, in the Armada, the Provost- 
general ; and men reported to be lingering in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition may have been in some other, and perhaps 
fouler prison,.on a charge of smuggling or piracy, brawling or 
contempt of court.’ This is all very well ; but Cecil and his 
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contemporaries must have known perfectly well that an 
inquisition, or in English an inquest, only meant a judicial 
inquiry, and that the title of Holy was especially annexed to 
the religious inquest to distinguish it from secular tribunals: 
When we find that the offence charged was religious, there can 
be little doubt which Inquisition was concerned. Nor is there 
much doubt, if the victim was burnt: though to him or his 
friends it would make little difference, if he was burnt, by what 
kind of inquest ke was condemned. But it is idle for Professor 
Laughton to assert that there may have been confusion between 
the Holy and the unholy Inquisitions, unless he can bring 
forward definite cases in which the confusion can be shown to 
have taken place. Otherwise he is merely putting forward a 
halting figment of his own pure brain against the positive 
assertions of others, 

Take even the case of Thomas Cely, in which Froude 
was undoubtedly wrong in supposing that he was ‘one of 
the many hundred sailors who rotted away in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition’ since he commanded a ship against 
the Armada and received a pension in 1590. He was a Bristol 
tradesman, and his wife in 1575 petitioned the Council, setting 
forth that ‘her husband, upon most vile, slanderous, spiteful, 
malicious and most villainous words uttered against the Queen’s 
Majesty’s own person by a certain subject of the King of Spain, 
not being able to suffer the same, did flee upon the same slan- 
derous person and gave him a blow. Hereupon, no other offence 
committed, he was secretly accused to the Inquisidores of the Holy 
House, so committed to most vile prison, and there hath remained 
now three whole years in miserable state with cruel torments.’ 
Writing to the Queen thirteen years afterwards, he says, ‘Truth 
is, | did strike their secretary as I was before the Inquisidores 
then sitting in judgment.’ Professor Laughton seems to regard 
the two stories as inconsistent, whereas they seem to be perfectly 
consistent : and asks what would have been the fate of a foreign 
sailor in England who in open court struck the judge’s secretary, 
and says, ‘ whether the Holy Office had anything to do with the 
matter there is no evidence.’ But the same letter of Cely 
quoted by him (which was not before Froude) says that he is ‘one 
that hath but a patched carcase for I had thirty-two torments 
in the Inquisition with the apretados—you term them in English 
rackings—and eight years in prison lacking two months!’ it 
is quite true that Papists in England were often persecuted : 
but, until Professor Laughton or the anonymous reviewers are 
able to produce cases of Spanish merchants or sailors maltreated 
in England for their religion, that fact is not parallel to the 
rackings and burnings of English subjects by the Holy Inquisi- 
tion. Another of Professor Laughton’s objections to the 
charge against Spain is that the evidence rests on the 
statements of those men themselves who were maltreated. 
It is a prima facie objection, no doubt, but, after all, the rule 
compels no more than the production of the best evidence 
accessible. What evidence in such cases could you have but 
the stories of the victims, or rather of those few of them who 
escaped? Elizabeth could not send a commission to Spain to 
test the details on the spot. Would a burning hatred against 
Spain have been evoked in those who only wished to trade with 
her, and make their fortunes, unless there had been ample 
foundation for the stories? To convict a historian of substan- 
tial misrepresentation surely something more is needed than a 
suggestion that things might have been different to what the 
witnesses allege. The best of it is that the latest advocatus 
diaboli in the matter, Professor Laughton himself, admits, ‘that 
many Engl shmen did thus rot in Spanish dungeons and break 
their hearts in Spanish galleys is very well established,’ though, 
he says, ‘the reason why is not quite so clear. When we 
remember the way in which the Holy Inquisition dealt with 
Spanish subjects, and that Philip himself was afraid of it, we can 
have little doubt that the tales of English sailors were true: and 
that their reprisals were amply justified. That Hawkins and 
Drake regarded themselves as carrying on war and exacting 
lawful vengeance for wrongs received there can be no doubt 
Nor canthere be any doubt that it was chiefly owing to the 
practice that they had in their guerrilla conflicts that the 
Armada was defeated. Not only do we find Hawkins the 
general contractor for and manager of the Royal Navy, and 
second in command in the actual conflict, while Drake also was 


an admiral, but the fleet itself was largely composed of private 


ships and volunteers drawn from their ranks. .We have no space 
4 
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left to give specimens of the way in which Froude tells his story. 
Suffice it to say that he is as interesting and as brilliant as in 
his earlier works. We have we hope said enough to show that 
the reader need not be afraid that he is reading only a lively 
romance. 


THE STORY OF A VOICE 


Letters of a Baritone. By FRANCIS WALKER. London: 
Heinemann. 


In the twel'th month of the year 188- (we are not told the 
precise date), Mr. Francis Walker, a young American student 
of singing, landed himself and his Voice on the sunny shores of 
Italy. It was not in search of personal pleasures that Mr. 
Walker had braved the perils of the deep. It was solely on 
account of his Voice. Mr. Walker had reason to believe that 
his Voice had been cruelly ill-treated by unappreciative, or at 
any rate incapable, Yankee charlatan-teachers ; and as he him- 
self took his Voice with exceeding seriousness, and rated very 
highly the value of his mission as an artist, he determined to 
carry his capricious and elusive organ where he might give it 
into more worthy and more devoted care. From the moment 
of his arrival at his honoured goal, Mr. Walker yielded his 
entire individuality up to the service, direct and indirect, of a 
single physiological fact. His Voice was to him the sacred 
treasure to which every gift of heart and brain was con- 
secrated during sixteen livelong months. And his gifts, in 
truth, were not few—in which he was unlike the hypothetical 
fellow creature of whom he feelingly observes that it would 
seem ‘as if the Creator, in bestowing the rare and beautiful 
gift of a fine tenor voice, would not often vouchsafe to have 
much of anything else done up in the same human parcel with 
it’ And yet we wot of tenors whose ample persons must 
surely have contained much—ay! very much—besides the 
Voice. 

Done up in Mr. Francis Walker’s human parcel, along with 
the dominant Voice, were, even when he set forth on his 
momentous journey, quite a notable number of gifts. Of these 
he gave evidence in a series of letters written from his various 
Florentine homes to an appreciative sister (and fellow musician) 
left behind. It were indiscreet to venture the suggestion that 
some hope of one day addressing a larger public may have 
pointed Mr. Walker’s brotherly pen: let us take his letters as 
we find them, doubting nothing, and merely congratulating the 
recipient on a correspondent of unusual lucidity and eloquence. 
And if something too much of sentiment in them jar on our 
English taste, it is but fair to remember that the young writer 
was an artist, and, we hasten to add, an artist entirely in 
earnest. There is no reason to discredit the devotion to his 
profession implied by his references to early studies, or the 
conscientiousness of his endeavour to use to the best advantage 
every opportunity for acquiring the general culture which 
would raise him above the level of music’s journeymen. These 
letters are the work of a reasonably well-informed man ; and if 
the knowledge they insinuate is on some subjects more de- 
sultory than deep, they display an acquaintance with the 
scientific facts and theories proper to the writer’s own calling 
which in an executive musician is as unusual as it is satis- 
factory. 

‘Surely the time has gone by,’ hazards Mr. Walker, ‘ when 
the singer may content himself with merely knowing how to do 
the mechanical work of singing.’ And so, when he delivers 
himself in grandiloquent terms, and in a sentence of amazing 
length, of an appreciation of that spirit of art which he recog- 
nises as national in Italy, we are tempted almost to forgive the 
grandiloquence and the involved phraseology in view of the 
panegyrist’s real desire to penetrate below the surface of 
modern beauty-worship, and to feel himself in touch with the 
creative toilers of old—the true Makers of Florence. He cannot 
stand before a famous picture, or look upon a smiling country 
landscape, without attempting to derive from each{some inspira- 
tion to aid him in the worthy interpretation of noble music ; 
and though some tedium is created by his rhapsodical mode of 
expressing in words sensations which elude definition, the 
truths he attempts to illustrate are fundamental and of ever- 
growing importance. The better educated audiences of to-day 
demand better educated performers. The new music, whether 
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or not superior to the old, requires above all things a delicate 
and sympathetic insight on the part of its exponents. 

Throughout these Letters Mr. Walker speaks of his vocal 
organ in a spirit of contemplative aloofness which is some- 
times comical to a degree. He watches over it with curious 
tenderness, recording its merits and its sins, its improvements 
and its backslidings, with a critical impartiality which thinly 
veils a childlike pride in a cherished but unmanageable 
possession. Mr. Walker’s Voice, ere its owner forsook 
American chicanery, had proved sadly insubordinate. No 
Yankee teacher had succeeded in ‘placing’ it. Mr. Walker’s 
passionate desire that his organ shall be pr perly ‘ placed’ 
is, in his written account of his lessons, set forth in a manner 
positively pathetic. His upper register had been so badly 
treated by his fellow countrymen that he had ‘no settled 
method of production there.’ Hopeful of learning how to 
produce those middle and upper tones which had heretofore 
been ‘deficient in frankness,’ Mr. Walker threw himself on 
the mercy of a certain popular maestro di canto. The maestro, 
however, had a playful way of devoting his pupil’s time to the 
consideration of pleasing but unclassical Italian airs, and 
altogether proved so unequal to the task of ‘placing’ the 
refractory upper notes, that Mr. Walker feels compelled to 
allude to him darkly as ‘Signor O,’ Very different were the 
methods of a second maes/ro, in whose favour Mr. Walker 
deserted the baleful influences of the initialled Signor. 
Under the uncompromising guidance of this kindly mentor, 
whose services are gratefully acknowledged by the publication 
of his name in full, Mr. Walker at last witnessed the successful 
‘placing’ of his upper C. ‘One Friday he (Signor Cortesi) 
said to me, “ Now we can get no farther until that tone is given 
freely and clearly.” That was enough for me to know. 
Taking a full breath I tore out the tone, doing something with 
it that convinced me that at least it was not impossible to get 
out of the old groove.’ It is reasonable to presume that for the 
future that torn-out tone knew better than to be ‘ deficient in 
frankness.’ It ought to have acknowledged its master ; but we 
are bound to say that so long as our acquaintance with him 
lasts Mr. Walker seems to be still the servant of his exacting 
organ. 

Taken as a whole this volume seems likely to repay a dis- 
criminating reader. With much that is superfluous it contains 
much that may be useful and a good deal that it is interesting. 
There is sound sense in the hints offered by Mr. Walker to his 
fellow students, not in professional matters alone, but in the 
commonplaces of daily life. This discreet baritone went to 
Italy for the practice of plain living and high thinking, as well 
as for the placing of a restive register. Many impecunious 
young artists gazing longingly southwards may be encouraged 
to take the plunge and secure at least a short residence in 
song-loving Florence, when they learn at what small cost 
Mr. Walker enjoyed Horatian repasts and dwelt in antique 
appartimente ; with what hospitable readiness he was feasted 
when well and nursed when ill by native residents ; with what 
determined pluck he conquered his difficulty in comprehending 
the spoken Janguage of cultivated Tuscany, refusing with 
disdain the ready speech promised by indiscriminate babbling 
with ‘servants and shopkeepers’ ; and how light-heartedly and 
light-pursedly he listened to operatic performances in theatres 
which contrive to exist without the Juxury of guinea stalls. 
Further, he gives in certain pages a few detached notes con- 
cerning musical and dramatic celebrities to whose rare capacity 
he is the happy witness ; and these glimpses of such latter-day 
favourites as Signora Duse and Signor Salvini will have attrac- 
tion even for the unprofessional reader. 


THE FRIEND OF SIDNEY 


The Fricnd of Sidney. Edited by A. B. GROSART. London: 
Stock. 


Mr. Grosart has done good work in putting into convenient 
form extracts from the writings of that Lord Brooke, better 
known as Fulke Greville, who was proud to inscribe himself on 
the tombstone, which he saw graved with his living eyes, 
‘Friend to Sir Philip Sidney.’ Mr. Grosart’s work is good 
because the writings of this great Elizabethan are too little 
known by him who reads as he runs; and if there be in the 
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magnificence of the style something a trifle cumbersome to ears 
attuned to the flippant smartness of modern writing, so that 
the inspiring thought is now and again difficult to arrive at, the 
effort that surmounts the trouble is well rewarded, for this 
magnificence of style is only in perfect harmony with the great- 
ness of the thought. These extracts consist of a judicious 
mingling of prose and verse, and it is only in the former that 
the most careless reader will have a moment’s pain in appre- 
hending the sense. The verse runs like a clear brook, lucid 
and melodious. It is lucid and melodious even where it sings 
of matters so prosaic as ‘Free Exchange’ and ‘Extended 
Trade.’ Here is a political and commercial economy phrased 
in the language of the poets. In the lighter vein of such verses 
as ‘Farewell to Cupid, we see at work a quick and pretty 
fancy. It is only in the more serious love poems that we find 
cause for Elia’s criticism, that the heart of the man could not 
find free speech by reason of the intellect’s overmastering force. 
Mr. Grosart, indeed, in his preface—wherein with gratitude 
we find that he has given us the encomiums of one or two of 
those most fully qualified for their critical task—combats this 
view of Elia, which was based on the knowledge of two of 
Lord Brooke's works only, the l/aham and Mustapha. He 
speaks warmly of the generous nature of the man so devoted 
in friendship, so loyal in service. Nevertheless the answer 
appears incomplete. Such qualities of heart Lord Brooke 
abundantly showed in his life and in his prose writings ; but 
the glow of passion does not burn in those verses—always, as 
elsewhere, lucid and melodious—which he indites to the 
beloved Czlica. In his loyal praise of the great Queen whom 
he served, it is impossible to suspect a taint of adulation. 
Elsewhere he has written pleas for liberty couched in language 
of bold eloquence. He reveals himself as a courtier who was 
no slave, and as a deeply religious man who yet was capable of 
freedom of thought and expression in an age when such free- 
dom was proof of the highest courage. The man that is 
exhibited in his writings calls forth our admiration yet more 
warmly than his mastery of the writer's craft. To have brought 
such a man more prominently before the view of an age of 
smaller men is a work with which Mr. Grosart may well rest 
more than satisfied. The compiler has given us a specimen of 
the writing as his author wrote it—with the spelling of his age— 
in order, it would seem, to point out how the rest is bettered, to 
our eyes, by the modernised spelling. In this, again, he is not 
merely justified ; we are even able to wish he had gone one 
step further and had discarded the tall ‘s,’ whose close likeness 
to the ‘f’ adds yet a further trouble to the ready apprehension 
of the Elizabethan prose. 


FICTION 


1. The Gods Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham. By JOHN 
OLIVER Hoppes, Henry. 
_ A Little Sister to the Wilderness. By LILIAN BELL. Low. 
. Ormisdal. By the Earl of DUNMORE. Arnold. 
A King’s Diary. By PERCY WHITE. Cassell. 
. On Turnham Green. By C. T. C. JAMEs. Bliss. 
. First Davenport of Bramhall. By JOSEPH BRADBURY. 
Digby. 


1. In Zhe Gods Some Mortals and Lord \Wickenham the 
lady who writes as ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ has deserted the 
‘philosophical fantasia,’ as she calls it, for the novel proper. 
Not altogether successfully, for her mind fluctuates between 
alternate moods of fantasy and philosophy ; her narrative is 
still abrupt, and she still fails to present a dramatic moment in 
its full significance by means of dialogue. On the other hand 
she is now, as always, strongest in commenting in her own person 
or by means of a chorus upon the conduct of her characters. 
Still, this new book is the gravest, the most consecutive and 
the most human of all her writings. Incidentally, by the way, 
it presents the true story of the ‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’—as it 
would have happened in life, that is, and not upon the stage, 
The matter of the tale is, on the whole, a very ordinary tragedy. 
Dr. Simon Warre, a youth of abundant promise, is in love with 
Allegra Vendramini, a charming Italian girl who looked ‘like a 
virtuous Jan Van Beers.’ But for one reason and another 
Allegra was never able to hint that she returned Warre’s love. 
There was another young woman, the daughter of a broken- 
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down baronet and a phrase-mongering. religious mother, who 
would not let concealment or anything else feed on her damask 
cheek. She hinted, and more, that Warre was the crown 
and consummation, in her eyes, of mankind: therefore in a 
sort of despair, on account of the sentimental affection men 
usually show, for reasons partly foolish and partly inex- 
plicable, towards commonplace unhappy girls, and likewise 
because he thought that she would do as well as another, Dr. 
Warre, knowing that he was untrue to himself, married this 
Anne Delaware. She turned out to be no innocent but a 
wanton. Lord Wickenham, Warre’s friend, who plays chorus, 
gives the point of the novel in a few very apt sentences : ‘So 
many of us, like Warre, have noble ideals, and then, because we 
cannot see them realised immediately, we accept, in a moment 
of petulance, the lesser thing. There is a kin.’s daughter for each 
one of us; let us wed her or none other.’ Now to have proved 
this there was no need for ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ to have made 
Anne so evil a creature as she is. The tragedy would indeed have 
been nearer to life if she had been a better woman. At the same 
time the character is studied, with a cruel unforgiving fidelity. 
Oae knows that woman with her sham emotions, her false 
religion and inveterate self-indulgence concealed beneath a 
veil of high-toned sentiments. Only in real life she usually 
recovers herself, because men succumb, as Warre did not 
succumb, to the insistence of the flesh and also because 
‘women respect a man whom they cannot deceive, but only 
when he has the generosity’—is it always generosity ?— 
‘to warn them of his discernment.’ The story is not quite 
true to life, because both the protagonists are excessive 
and almost exceptional in their temperament; but we dare 
say that as the age grows more wanton and at the same 
time more sentimental, life will creep up to the story. As 
is usual in ‘John Oliver Hobbes’s’ tales, the minor characters 
are sketched most dexterously. The epigrams are of course 
brilliant and of an acrid savour ; and once more ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes’ shows her power of putting the story of a life-time 
into a few sentences: ‘It was hopeless from the beginning ; so 
he told me he loved me, and I told him I loved him, and we 
kissed each other good-bye. It’s a very short story to teil, but 
it’s my whole life. All the rest is merely time—time—yes ! 
hours, weeks, and months.’ So, we suppose, it must be with all 
who miss the King’s Daughter. And yet a more ordinary 
man than Simon would have learned some sort of content, 
before it was written that ‘his body is one with the sands of the 
sea, and his grief was more than he could tell, and his life, in 
men’s judgment, a failure.’ For always he had the ‘King’s 
Daughter’ as she was. But the King’s Daughter day-by-day 
(so to put it) is another pair of sleeves. 

2. We place A Little Sister to the Wilderness beside ‘John 
Oliver Hobbes’s’ new novel because in the press-notices of 
another of Miss Beli’s books we see that she is compared to 
John Oliver Hobbes, likewise to Mrs. Clifford, and to Donald 
Mitchell—whoever he may be—and to Jerome K. Jerome— 
whom we know—and to the author of Cranford. From some 
eighty notices, drawn from the inspired pages of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette, The Christian at Work, The Sunday Optic 
(Quincy, Ill.), The Buffalo Express—that can’t be a very go- 
ahead journal—the ew Orleans Picayune, we gather that she 
is everything that an author need desire to be. In such circum- 
stances it would seem as if nothing were left for us to say, 
except by way of congratulations. What we have to say is 
that the title of the book reminds us of the immortal lines 


1 am sister to the microbe now 


And second cousin to the worm 


so strongly that we feared that Miss Bell’s heroine was going to 
imitate Mr. John Davidson’s nun. But we are happy to be able 
to assure our readers that she is sternly religious and marries 
an itinerant Methodist tub-thumper. Indeed Miss Bell is a 
very promising candidate for the laurel worn by the late, and in 
England unlamented, E. P. Rowe, for long the favourite novelist 
of America. Like him she writes semi-religious twaddle about 
love, and we have more than once wished that she would 
exercise what she calls ‘ the great soft gift of silence.’ 

3. Ormisdal, Lord Dunmore’s tale of the Western Hebrides, 
cannot claim much literary merit, and as a novel is rather thin 
and amateurish. But there is no doubt of the truth of the local 
colour and the sporting incidents ; while the characters, with 
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the exception of the coarse vulgarian Nesbitt, the villain of the 
piece, are all morally admirable. The reverses which oppress 
Sir Norman Macleod of Ormisdal, compelling him to abandon 
his ancient seat to sporting tenants, and reducing his income to 
a poor two thousand a year, are not such as to excite poignant 
emotion among the mass of English readers, though to a blue- 
blooded Highlander they are bitter enough, the money loss 
being far the least of his troubles. For Ormisdal is one of 
the districts not yet revolutionised, in which the laird by living 
among his people has retained his influence over their affec- 
tions. Lord Dunmore himself speaks the Gaelic, and knows 
how much the landlords have suffered for their short-sighted 
neglect of the native tongue. Torquil puts the case rightly when 
he says: ‘On these other estates everything must go through 
the factor’s hands, he being a Gaelic-speaking man, and the 
proprietor not. The factors have, therefore, all the power ; 
and there are bad factors as well as good ones, and the people 
are never satisfied that the proprietor has heard the true side 
of a case, or perhaps has ever had the case submitted to him 
at all by the factor. And distrust engenders discontent, and 
when the embers of discontent are fanned into flame by the 
Irish agitator’ (it is notorious that Gaelic-speaking emissaries 
from Ireland were the root of the crofter conspiracy) ‘dis- 
content becomes the father of rebellion. Verily there is no 
more potent key to the Highlander’s heart than the Siubhlach 
Gaidhlig : 
‘Si a's sgaitiche gu mi-mholadh 
'S a's mine ‘nochdas gradh ; 


and the strongest bond between the people and their natural 
leaders—a truth which it is not even yet too late to em- 
phasise. 

4. The editor of Messrs. Cassell’s new series in his brief 
‘foreword’ is quite up to date ; but we rejoice to see he is not 
about to equip his writers ‘with a lantern or muck-rake, and 
desires ‘no sidelights upon things best left in darkness.’ The first 
volume of the issue is promising. Mr. White has a good style 
(though ‘like’ for ‘as’ is ungrammatical and vulgar enough), 
and though his story, 4 King’s Diary, has little in it remotely 
verging on romance, he describes with much force the melan- 
choly sequel of the matrimonial union of a rather slack-minded 
poet and an intensely matter-of-fact though loving wife. In this 
case the poet gets thrown from his cab, and after an excursion 
as a Socialist lecturer, is relegated to a tranquil and Utopian 
kingdom within four walls, the result of concussion of the 
brain. This part of the autobiography is well managed, and 
there is a pathetic reunion of the unhappy consorts, one of 
whom could write with truth in the days of his sanity, ‘ The 
eternal antagonism of the sexes is only clearly realised by the 
man whom the woman he loves best has stung with a tongue 
of ice or fire.’ 

5. There is an old-world picturesqueness about this story of a 
gentleman of the road and the pretty daughter of mine host 
of the Packhorse. Its defect is a certain amount of prolixity, 
especially on the part of the said host, who is evidently 
modelled ‘after’ Dickens in his most farcical mood. A little 
of Host Kirton goesa long way. Sentiment, also Dickensesque, 
is provided by the rough but tender-hearted blacksmith, whose 
appeal to the robber’s better feelings in the matter of Miss Jess 
is quite in the master’s manner. There are plenty of hair- 
breadth escapes, including the marvellous one by which, thanks 
to good King George, the gentle highwayman ‘cheats the 
woodie’ at the end ; and except in some minor points (church 
decoration was not a foible of the sex when George III. was 
king) the eighteenth-century flavour of On Turnham Green is 
consistently preserved. 

6. Mr. Bradbury has succeeded in writing a story which, so 
far as we can discover, is entirely deficient in any human in- 
terest, or, for that matter, in any interest at all. There is 
indeed much ‘weltering in gore’ (this we believe the correct 
expression), and many ‘reeking pools of still warm blood 
which ran along the floor ;’ but these nasty accidents are so 
described that they give rise to no emotion whatever. As to 
the characters, they are merely dummies whose fortune, mis- 
fortune, life or death, will be a matter of perfect indifference 
to the reader. The action of the story takes place in the 
time of the War of the Roses, and the dramatis persona, when 
they remember to do so, which is not always, talk in a 

befittingly past-century manner, and occasionally interl «° 
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their conversations with the mild and proper curse-words 
which the modern novelist assigns to a past day. At other 
times they use ‘twaddle and nonsense,’ or like expressions in 
a refreshingly nineteenth-century fin-de-siécle manner, It must 
be added in justice to the First Davenport of Bramhall that 
if itis very dull it is also harmless. It is, in fact, merely a 
specimen of that too common class of book written by a 
person who has nothing to say and no new way of saying it. 


A LEGEND OF BAD WOMEN 


The Female Offender. By Professor LOMBROSO and WILLIAM 
FERRERO. Edited by DOUGLAS MORRISON, H. M. Prisor, 
Wandsworth. London: Unwin. 


The subject of the relation of the habitual criminal to socicty 
is one of vast importance. Society is so far protected by peral 
laws, but it must be owned that crime is not diminishing and 
the criminal population is increasing, and in many countr’es 
the expenditure necessary to keep the criminal in check is also 
increasing. These and many other impressive facts are brought 
out in a powerful introduction to the volume by theeditor. By 
the United Staies census it is proved that the ratio of priscners 
to the population has increased from 1 in 3442in 1850 by leaps 
and bounds till in 1890 it is 1 in 757. In Great Britain the 
annual official expenditure in connection with crime is not less 
than ten millions sterling, and is increasing. How is this to be 
explained? Surely the purely punitive principles of the penal 
code should by this time have checked the tendency to crime. 
Yes, if the criminals were ordinary men and women—but this 
is not so, and it is one object of this volume to show that vast 
numbers of the criminal population do not live under ordinary 
s cial and biological conditions. If then by heredity, environ- 
ment and education the criminal is not an ordinary man, should 
not the penal laws be so adjusted as not only to make the 
‘punishment fit the crime,’ but also to suit the criminal—to 
send him to school or to asylum rather than to prison ? 

This first volume of the series is an example of the manner 
in which ‘criminal anthropology’ is studied by Professor 
Lombroso. It is an inquiry on scientific principles into the 
physical, mental, and pathological characteristics of the crimiaal 
population, and is a translation of Dr. Lombroso’s La Dinna 
Delinguente, which deals with the female criminal, including 
prostitutes. The keynote to Dr. Lombroso’s theory is thut the 
criminal population as a whole, but the habitual criminal in 
particular, is to be distinguished from the average mem' er of 
the community by a much higher percentage of physical 
anomalies. Also they show sexual peculiarities, such as 
feminism in men, masculism in women, and infantilism in 
both, also mental anomalies such as instability, vanity, 
irritability, and love of revenge; in short, the habitual c:iminal 
is, according to Dr. Lombroso, a special type, midway between 
the lunatic and the savage. To cope effectively with the con- 
ditions producing such a type, the penal law and penal estab- 
lishment must both be to a certain extent reconstructed ; 
establishments must be classified and the treatment edopted 
in each must be in like manner differentiated. So much for 
the introduction to the series. The book itself by Professor 
Cesar Lombroso and William Ferrero is presented to us in an 
admirable translation, though the name 7he Female Offender 
seems a poor equivalent either in quaintness or expressiveness 
for La Donna Delinqguente. The book is packed with facts, on 
which are based scientitic deductions, in language suited for the 
College of Surgeons rather than for the drawing-room. Any 
review of it for a lay paper must be a summing-up of results 
and not of methods. 

The skull of the female offender in its mere measurements 
does not greatly differ from the normal, but anatomico- 
pathological methods have discovered the existence of anomalies 
of very remarkable character. Criminals of various kinds, 
poisoners, and murderers, and prostitutes not neccssarily 
criminals, are the subject of investigation, and the cranial 
anomalies are very remarkable, but mostly of an exceedingly 

technical kind. One constant and remarkable character is in 
the increased weight in comparison to the rest of the skull of 
the lower jaw, while fallen women have a very small cranial 
capacity, less even than criminals, and both much less than the 
normal woman ; while the frontal diameter in the prostitute is 
large. 
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The brain in the criminal and the prostitute weighs less than 
that of the normal woman and exhibits anomalies, but a curious 
fact is that both in the skull and brain of male criminals, the 
deficiency of weight and increase of anomalies are much more 


marked than in females. Stature, stretch of arms, and length 
of limb are Zess in all female criminals than in normal women ; 
while in proportion to the stature the average weight of 
prostitutes and murderesses is grea/er than in normal women. 
Some observations as to the hair are very curious : criminal 
women have an unusual quantity of thick dark hair, while there 
is a predominance of fair and especially rei-haired women 
among the unchaste. The latter also show fewer of the anomalies 
which produce ugliness, but are marked by more of the signs of 
degeneration such as moles, hairiness and prehensile feet. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of criminals and 
prostitutes, chiefly of French and Russian origin, as the Italian 
bureaucracy prohibits the measuring, studying, or photograph- 
ing the worst criminals. In Russian prisons Madame Tarnowsky 
was afforded every facility for making a complete study of the 
body and mind of one hundred female thieves and one hundred 
prostitutes, and was enabled to forward their photographs to 
Professor Lombroso. A large number of these are reproduced 
in this volume, and it is remarkable how in many cases the 
rounded cheeks, abundant hair and fine eyes, the deauté du 
diable, minimise the coarseness of outline and the brutality of 
jaw and forehead which most of them exhibit with wearisome 
monotony. French women of bad character, Lombroso points 
out, are infinitely more typical and uglier, and he makes the 
shrewd observation that the more refined a nation is the further 
do its criminals differ from the average. Corruptio optima 
pessima. To explain how it happens that the criminal type is 
rarer in the female as compared with the male delinquent we 
must go back tonatural selection. All naturalists seem to be 
agreed that for the common character of a genus, and als) for 
the type of a sfecées, we must look to the female rather than the 
male, and therefore wowen are less liable to transformation and 
deformation. Another potent factor, quaintly put, is found in 
sexual selection, for man not only refused to marry a deformed 
female, but ate her, while on the other hand he preserved for 
his enjoyment the handsome women who gratified his peculiar 
instincts. In those frank and fearless old days he was the 
stronger and had the choice. A woman, too, zs congenitally 
less inclined for crime than a man, and was less ferocious : in 
Lombroso’s very plain words, the primitive woman was rarely 
a murderess but always a prostitute. 

Tattooing is one of the best known signs of degeneracy, and 
in mile criminals it is so common as to be a special character- 
istic, but in female criminals it is comparatively rare. Among 
prostitutes itis much more common. Most of the designs are 
simple, generally sentimental initials of lovers past and present, 
sometimes the present being written over the past ones, so that 
the skin becomes a palimpsest. As for vitality, the female 
delinquent has longevity and toughness far exceeding that 
possessed by the male criminal; many are left-handed and 
nearly all are more muscular than normal women. Some 
curious anomalies in the special senses, chiefly those of touch 
and sight, are common in female prisoners, but to discover and 
appreciate the importance of these requires a medical education. 
Any one however can read and should ponder the terrible 
chapter on the ‘ Born Criminal "—love of vengeance, heartless- 
ness, greed and jealousy, seem to incite to crimes, which are 
planned with ingenuity and often executed with success. But 
when brought to trial the female criminal is childish in her 
excuses, and often by her garrulity incriminates herself: when 
condemned she is generally full of religiosity and, with a sort of 
intermittent goodness, ‘ makes a fine end,’ and dies a saint or a 
martyr. The occasional criminal is described as ‘a normal 
womin in whom circumstances have developed the fund of 
immorality which is latent in every female.’ Even in the normal 
female the sense of property is not very strong, hence the 
difficulty women find in playing games without cheating. 
Hysterical offenders are a class by themselves specially 
dangerous to priests and medical men from their baseless and 
ingenious accusations. Many of the worst cases take to an 
immoral life. Crimes of passion, suicides and epileptics each 
furnish material for this interesting and appalling chapter. 

And now after all is said what have wegained? TZow/ savoir 
cest tout pardonner. If we understand how heredity, and 
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environment, atavism and degeneracy have all combined to 
make some poor woman a born criminal, we may pardon her in 
our hearts, but can we let her go to war on society, and per- 
petuate her like? In theory we should slay or perpetually 
imprison all born criminals, till the race of them has died ou*. 
Practically, we imprison them for longer or shorter periods,a d 
when not in prison they herd together and produce anothera d 
amore depraved generation. We may measure their br.us 
and count their stigmata, photograph and pigeon-hole them to 
the end of time. Unless we catch them early, separate them 
from their hopeless environment and from each other, the 
perennial war between the criminal and Society, between 
punishment and crime, will go on for ever. Even the police- 
officer and the detective will not get much assistance from 
criminal anthropology. The marks of degeneration and the 
cranial anomalies described in the book will not assist much in 
the identification of a murderer, or in the detection of a thief, 
On the whole the volume is a powerful and valuable one, and 
will make its mark in this country. In scientific circles 
Professor Lombroso has long been recognised as the great 
authority on criminal anthropology. His great work, L’uomo 
delinguente in rapporto all’ antropologia, giurisprudenza td 
alle discipline carcerarie ; Delinguznte nato e pazzo morale,* of 
which the present volume translates a portion, was an epoch- 
marking work on the subject. The translation is well done, 
Here and there, notably on pages 34 and 99, scientific words 
are badly mis-spelt, and there is no index. Tne illustrations are 
not very well done, badly arranged in the text, and in some 
cases incorrectly numbered. 


EUROPE FROM 1789 TO 1815 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era; 1789-1813. 
J. H. Rose. Cambridge Historical Series, No. 1. 
bridge: University Press. 


By 
Cam- 


We wish that we could believe that there were many 
University Extension lecturers capable of turning out such a 
good piece of work as that which Mr. Rose—a most favour- 
able specimen of their class—has just produced. The book is 
the first of a series of historical manuals, published under the 
superintendence of Professor Prothero of Edinburgh. The 
editor, as the preface informs us, intended to compress into 
each of his volumes the modern history of one of the European 
countries ; but he found that the tale of Revolutionary France 
broadened out in Mr. Rose’s hands into a history of all Europe 
during the years 1789-1815. 

The special virtue of Mr. Rose’s work is that he has assimi- 
lated a vast amount of recently published historical literature 
—even books of the last year like Tomkinson’s Peninsular 
Diary and Rochechouart’s Memoirs—without being in the least 
overwhelmed by the mass of new material. Nor has he been 
led into the common fault of following the latest authority 
through thick and thin, to the neglect of older and more 
commonplace sources. Mr. Rose’s very wide knowledge of 
the literature of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic epoch is 
best realised by the observation of the innumerable quotations 
and side-lights which he draws from the works of the smaller 
men of that day. These allusions and epigrams are not osten- 
tatiously paraded or drawn in by the head and shoulders. In 
many cases the reader must have read the original authority 
himself, in order to be able to realise fully the ingenious 
manner in which Mr. Rose has utilised it. To wield such a 
weight of materials with ease and lightness, and to compress 
their essence into a four-hundred-page manual, without over- 
packing and dulness, is no mean achievement. But we are 
bound to say that the interest of the book never flags for a 
moment, and that it may pass for a pretty piece of literary woik 
no less than a useful guide to the historical student. 

The main feature which will strike the reader as new in the 
earlier chapters of the volume is the clear and forcible way in 
which the author brings out the importance of the Polish 
Question at the moment when the French Revolution was 
beginning to develop. All historians of the Revolution mention 
the partition scheme of Catherine and Joseph II., but few 
make it clear that the eyes of Europe were so intently fixed on 
Poland and Turkey in 1789 that they had hardly a glance to 
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spare for the strange phenomena which were commencing to 
appear in the West. ‘ The troubles in France, says Mr. Rose, 
‘were only regarded as important because they reduced her to 
a passive vé/e in the European imbroglio. The Democrats of 
Paris were left two clear years to make or mar the fortunes of 
their country. The rulers of Central and Eastern Europe, 
though they at last turned to uphold monarchical principles in 
the West, yet ever cast longing backward glances on the plunder 
obtainable in the East.’ It is so rare to find an English writer 
who has not taken his diplomatic history in this epoch mainly 
from French sources, that we are especially grateful to Mr. 
Rose for his clear statement of the German and Russian views 
of the’ causes of the outbreak of the wars of 1805, 1809, and 
1812. He shows most clearly the fact, which many French 
writers even of the present day have still to learn, that English 
intrigue and more especially Napoleon’s cheap and universal 
explanation, ‘the gold of perfidious Albion,’ had little share in 
determining the action of Austria and Russia. The French 
emperor had only his own insane arrogance to thank for each 
of the three struggles. 

The same careful study of the less-known sources of informa- 
tion is to be found in Mr. Rose’s account of the internal 
condition of Spain and Italy during the years 1789-1815. In 
no book of a corresponding sc>pe and size have we ever found 
the least attempt to deal with these subjects. The works cited 
in the excellent bibliography at the end of the volume will be 
new to most English readers. We only wish that Arteche y 
Moro’s excellent work had been added as a supplement and 
correction to Napier on the Peninsular war. 

If we have any fault to find with Mr. Rose’s book, it is mainly 
with errors of detail on the military side of the story. To give afew 
examples, it was not Macdonald (p. 283) but Ney and Marmont 
who at the battle of Leipzig found their positioa compromised 
by the desertion of the Saxons, and were saved by the arrival of 
Napoleon and the Guard. It is not fair to describe the main 
fight at Austerlitz as the ‘hustling bacx of the Russians bya 
vigorous offensive move of the whole French line on to a 
frozen lake’ (p. 161). Only part of the allied left was involved 
in the disaster on the lake; their main body was merely 
driven off the field. Breslau was not occupied by the French 
during the Armistice of Poischwitz—its evacuation by them 
being one of the conditions of that agreement (p. 275). The 
Archduke Charles with his army from Venetia had not got 
into touch with the Russians in Moravia before Austerlitz (p. 
159). He was still far south of the Danube. 

Mr. Rose's maps, which are plentifully scattered through the 
volume, are very pleasing to the eye, but not always to be 
trusted. For example, in the map of Europe in 1803 (p. 126) 
Venetia is marked as belonging to the Cisalpine Republic : it 
was, however, in Austrian hands till 1805. In the map of 
Central Europe in 1809 Hanover should be included in the 
kingdom of Westphalia, not marked as already French territory. 
In that of Europe in 1812 Baden should not be made tc include 
the principality of Hohenzollern. A smaller point at which the 
reader's eye is apt to grow offended is the haphazard way in 
which the names of the Rheinland towns are given in a French 
or a German shape—we have for example Tréves, Cléves, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, but on the other hand Mainz, Strassburg, 
Coblenz. The index, too, is short and not very complete. But 
such faults are mere blemishes of detail, and do not impair the 
value of a really meritorious book. 


CATS 


The Naturalists Library: Cats, Civets, and Mungooses. By 
RICHARD LYDEKKER, F.R.S. London: W. H. Allen. 


If Mr. Lydekker neglected cats in the last volume from his 
pen, which we reviewed, he does them justice now. His cats 
are of all sizes and, we had almost said, of all shapes, ranging 
from lions and tigers to civets and genets. The Manx cat is 
duly described, as well as the fossa of Madagascar and the 
meercat of the Cape. In a small volume extending over so 
wide a range anything like diffuseness is impossible, and we 
may concede at once that the author has done his best to 
include as many animals as his space allowed, and to give such 
a description of each as will serve to identify it clearly. 

The preliminary chapter touches on a gr.at many interesting 
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points, but few of which unfortunately are fully elucidated. 
We could have spared the three pages on hybrids of lions and 
tigers, which lead to nothing and, with the accompanying 
plate, are a pure waste of room. Had they been omitted we 
might have had more space devoted to a question which is 
only just put forward by Gray as to the various shapes of cats 
eyes. That learned naturalist observed the difference between 
the face of the lion and that of, say, the domestic pussy. 
Nocturnal eyes, eyes, that is, which have ‘linear erect pupils 
when contracted,’ have large eye-balls and large orbits in the 
skull. But lions, tigers, leopards and jaguars have round 
pupils. On the other hand the caracal, the chaus and the 
serval, as well as the common cat, have oval pupils. In these 
smaller animals the head, observes Mr. Lydekker, is remark- 
able for its rounded and shortened form. He quotes some 
recent notes on the subject by Dr. G. L. Johnson, but they 
add very little to what we are told by Gray, who points out that 
the round herd and wide face characterise animals with 
nocturnal eyes which have large eye-balls and orbits in the 
skull. 

There has long been great confusion in the classification of 
leopards. Gray called the black leopard, of which several 
examples have from time to time appeared in the Zoological 
Gardens, a jaguar from Brazil. Mr. Lydekker mentions only 
an Indian black leopard and a specimen nearly black from 
Africa. The snow leopard from the Himalayas is identified as 
the ounce (Fe/rts Unzta). There is an interesting account of 
the widely distributed puma, an animal which was found as 
recently as 1875 in Minnesota. Mr. Lydekker concludes his 
account of ‘the more typical Old World members of the family 
with the beautiful clouded leopard, of which he gives a picture 
which is very superior to most of the illustrations in the volume, 
Then follow the numerous ‘tiger cats’ from the serval to the 
ocelot and the domestic and wild cats of our own country. They 
descend, in his opinion, from the North African caffra cat, 
which appears to have been the sacred animal of the ancient 
Egyptians, by whom vast numbers were embalmed and occur 
in all the museums. The caffra is found fossil in the cavern 
deposits of the Rock of Gibraltar, a fact which Mr. Lydekker 
adduces as another proof of the ancient connection of Spain 
and Africa by land. In the cold-storage warehouses of Pitts- 
burg there were at first neither rats nor cats. The temperature 
was toolow. But the rats came at last, wonderfully endued 
with thick fur to withstand the chilly atmosphere. Thick 
furred cats were then introduced, and a peculiar breed inhabits 
the cellars, able to bear the cold and, by the addition of 
developed ‘ feelers,’ to find the way in darkness so great that 
even cats cannot see In it. 

From true cats we come to lynxes, beginning with the caracal. 
This creature is very widely distributed, occurring all over 
Africa, through western Asia to India. The lynx which is seen 
in some parts of Europe has a shorter tail and is covered with 
spots. Lynxes have been killed within the past half-century in 
Germany and France, and occasionally appeared on the Riviera 
near Nice within living memory. The fossa (Crvptoprocta 
ferox) from Madagascar has been represented recently in the 
Zoological Gardens. It is the largest carnivorous animal found 
in the island. What little is known about it beyond its ferocity 
and its nocturnal habits will be found in Mr. Lydekker’s pages. 
The civets and genets and several small species are next 
described, and the book ends with an interesting account of the 
fossil Fe/ide found in miocene and pliocene deposits, The 
most remarkable of these extinct animals, the sabre-toothed 
tiger, is well shown in the British Museum in the Cromwell 
Road and must have been the most formidable quadruped that 
ever infested the earth. 


ODYLE—A NEW FORCE 


Rainmaking and Sunshine. By JOUN COLLINSON. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


The motive of this extraordinary little book is to prove that 
there is in Nature a mysterious all-pervading force, which as 
yet has not been thoroughly recognised by scientists. This is 
called Odyle: that this Odyle, properly worked by a true 
‘ sensitive, can modify weather, produce rain or sunshine at 
will, and by these means can change climates, and finally, that 
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this power belongs to the author, who may be described as the 
sensitive or the operator. The operator can do extraordinary 
things, ‘all and everything under ordinary circumstances 
which the necessities of those dependent on the weather would 
require of him, and effect all and every kind of change and 
result which in these pages may be mentioned as possible’ (p. 
65). ‘The Almighty has given to one of His creatures, a man 
to wit, both ability and opportunity, in order that he may con- 
trol the weather’ (p. 109). The operator prevented cholera 
coming to England in 1892 (p. 111). He broke the drought of 
18g3 on May 15th and June :gth, when in London (p. 113). 
In answer to the question, ‘Can I alter the direction of the 
wind ?’ the operator says (p. 121), ‘Yes, with more or less of 
ease: some winds are very stubborn, an east or north-east 
wind, for instance. The west wind is not so despotic.’ Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, are frequently quoted as operators of the true 
type; but the operator suggests their weather was less in 
need of control than that of Great Britain. But the eighty-two 
chapters of this marvellous work are full of surprises. Odyle 
force, operators, and rainmakings are diversified by the most 
extraordinary farrago of rubbish put together in the most incon- 
sequent manner. The operator may have been secluded in 
some retreat, not necessarily a padded room, where he had free 
browsing on odd volumes of Household Words and Chaméers’s 
Journal, from which succulent literature he has compiled many 
a weird and wondrous chapter. Thus, chapter 9, headed 
‘On the Action of Meteors’, contains nothing but a tale of an 
electric lady. Chapter 33 is headed ‘The Eastern Oak’, but 
diverges into etymology about Abram and Lot: from the latter 
name the operator derives the words lot, lottery, and lotus. In 
chapter 76 we have a splendid tale about the real ‘ She,’ whose 
name was Subé¢, and who fattened men to supply a favourite 
man-eating spider, who was called (the spider) Egbo, and was 
really Satan. About this stage, or perhaps sooner, the reader’s 
brain will begin to reel, and, like the reviewer, he will wonder 
on what terms the publisher has taken this remarkable work. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


The New Review continues to be very readable. Mr. W. S. 
Lilly discusses, not without reference to the Angelic Doctor and 
Mr. John Morley, the ‘New Divine Right’—of the mob. He 
avows himself an opponent of the one-man-one-vote principle, 
and cites on his behalf himself, J. S. Mill, Carlyle and Flaubert. 
To these authorities he might have added Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
As a pendant or a foil to the good sense of Mr. Lilly we have 
an article on ‘The Art of Justice’ by Mr. A. Clerk, who would 
have us believe that justice is the creation of law and consists 
in ‘the proper management of the rules according to which any 
given part of the business of life may, in fact, and properly, be 
carried on.’ Mr, Vernon Blackburn disposes of the claims of 
half a dozen minor poets. Much may be forgiven to a writer 
whose judgments are in the main sound; and if his article 
smells, or as he would himself say more expressively stinks, 
of the lamp and violates sometimes his own first principle of 
literature that communication should always be made in the 
most intelligible manner possible, the comp'acent self-con- 
fidence with which he distributes or withholds the bays is 
amusing of itself. Ofa different type is the frank egoism of 
Mr. Street, whose personal impressions of ‘The Theatre in 
London’ are in his best manner. Would, indeed, that he were 
an eminent critic—as he might have been but for the natural 
distaste to which we alluded last week—and could bully Mr. 
Pinero into writing another farce! Mr. Hannay contributes 
a second admirable article on ‘The Manning of the Fleet ;’ and 
we congratulate Mr. H. G. Wells upon bringing ‘The Time 
Machine’ to a characteristic close. 

Major F. d’Arch Breton’s ‘ Thoughts on Imperial Defence’ in 
Blackwoods run to rather inordinate length, seeing that he 
breaks no new ground. Such an article is interesting as sum- 


marising the views of experts like Admiral Colomb and Captain 
Mahan, though it provides no new datatowards the determining of 
vexed questions. Every one admits that the Navy must be the 
first line of defence, and the arguments for and against fortified 
naval bases have been dealt with already in our columns. But 
the question of the co-operation of the Colonies is one on which 
by no means the last word has been said as yet. Major Breton’s 
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view is that if the House of Lords. is to be reformed it might be 
converted into an Imperial Senate, an assembly of Notables 
drawn from all parts of the empire. He is strongly of opinion 
that, though tl e Colonies have consented to be ruled by the great 
men of the mother country, they will not submit to the control of 
the paid delegates of a democracy. Burma, it seems, is the para- 
dise of women. In that fortunate country woman is treated from 
birth up on terms of perfect equality with man. She is allowed the 
most absolute freedom : she marries whom she likes and when 
she likes, and her husband is invested with no control either 
over her or over her property. Moreover, the law of divorce is 
as free and easy as Mr. Grant Allen and Herminia could desire ; 
and the result is that the Burmese woman is ‘ everything that 
is lovely and desirable in womanhood.’ So at least Mr. H. 
Fielding says, and he ought to know. Shortly after the siege 
of Paris an interviewer went forth to interview Mr. Worth on 
the influence of the war upon the Art and Trade of Dressmaking. 
Emboldened by the kindness of his reception he widened the 
scope of his inquiry to include the metaphysical aspects of dress, 
But herein he was foiled by the commercial instinct and 
practical common sense of Mr. Worth. So the interview 
remained unpublished until the death of the great artist in 
frocks led to its appearance in the current Blackwood. The 
Pall Mall Magazine is strong in fiction, with four more 
chapters of Mr. Rider Haggard’s novel and short stories by 
the Marquess of Lorne, Mrs. Oscar Beringer, and Mr. 
C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. The illustrations are as attractive 
as ever, particularly the engravings by Mr. Biscombe 
Gardner which accompany Mr. Grant Allen’s article on 
‘Evolution in Early Italian Art’—a subject which has 
been handled before by more competent critics under less 
severely scientific titles. After all we do not get a much 
clearer insight into the development of Italian art, by com- 
paring it with the Darwinian theory of ‘descent with modifica- 
tion.’ Sir Evelyn Wood's ‘ Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign,’ 
is a further contribution towards the elucidation of a question 
which has received much attention of late from the best 
military authorities, and goes far to explain the apparently 
insoluble problem—why the English won the battle of Waterloo. 
In Longman’s for this month ‘An Arranged Marriage’ is 
brought to a conclusion, and the complete story is before the 
public already in book form. The editor has been fortunate 
enough to secure a posthumous paper by Richard Jefferies, 
which for want of a better title, he has called ‘Nature and 
Eternity.’ The observation is as acute, the word-painting as 
accurate, the analogies as suggestive as ever. But it may be 
doubted whether any great results would follow, as the author 
dreamed, from the abolition of the distinction in thought 
between time and eternity. Miss Taylor adds to the increas- 
ing volume of reminiscences of the late Master of Balliol ; 
and ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Andrew Lang chats 
pleasantly of such diverse matters as the Wesleys and American 
University Football. In Cornhi// Mr. James Payn adds a 
postscript to his ‘Gleams of Memory.’ Its tone is gloomy and 
despondent. He writes from the point of view of one who has 
been washed against his will into the ‘ Backwater of Life,’ and 
is not content to watch from his quiet corner the bustle and 
activity, carried pist him on the main stream, in which he can 
no longer share. He derides the idea of a ‘kindly Nature,’ 
and finds no comfort in the ‘ vacant chaff well meant for grain’ 
of the friends who would console him. His wisdom is as the 
wisdom of ‘ the Preacher '—cynical and mordant ; but Matthew 
Arnold, albeit no cynic, expressed much the same sentiments. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward begins her new novel, ‘Th Story of 
Bessie Cottrell,’ and there is an interesting letter to his father 
from a certain Lieutenant Clement, who was on board the 
Tonnant at the Battle of Trafalgar, giving an account of the 
fight. The Spring number of 7he Minster has good stories by 
Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. Richard Pryce, and a morbid and 
depressing sketch of a sick boy by Elia Sandars. Lady Hallé 
and Mr. Clifford Harrison discourse on their own special sub- 
jects, while the necessary clerical element is provided by Canon 
Newbolt, the Rev. Montagu Fowler, and Mr. Harold Brown. 
We have also received Temple Bar, The Century, Scribner's, 
The Humanitarian, The Monthly Packet, The Artist, The 
Parents’ Review, The North American Review, The Forum, 


‘Belgravia, London Society, The Leisure Hour, The Girls Own 


Paper, and The Boy's Own Paper. : 
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OLD AND NEW 


As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect (London: Heinemann), 
is supposed to represent the principal events in the life of Christ 
from the point of view of a contemporary scribe of the Jews at 
Alexandria; as an introduction we have an imaginary letter 
from the Jewish scribe to a Greek friend, one Aglaophonos. 
There is nothing at all convincing in the style of this epistle ; 
and the ‘retrospect’ itself is even more unsatisfactory. We 
must confess to some disappointment at finding the work so 
slovenly (it is not too strong a word), as it has been commended 
by no less an authority than Professor Cheyne as making for 
more tolerant views. We are not so fortunate as that omnivorous 
reader, Mr. Gladstone, who ‘has read it with great and unex- 
pected interest.’ To us it seems a curious and dull medley of 
Jewish and Christian views, which the author endeavours to 
reconcile in a clumsy spirit of compromise. Certainly the 
general Jewish view differs much from the view here expressed. 
Sufficient importance is not given to the Jewish idea of a Messiah, 
who is to be an earthly as well as a spiritual sovereign over the 
Chosen People. Jews point to the prophecies of Isaiah in this 
connection ; these, they maintain, will be fulfilled completely at 
the coming of the Messiah, whom they expect. Doubtless the 
object with which this ‘ Retrospect’ has been written is a 
laudable one ; but the work is very badly constructed. The 
book might have been of some value had references been given 
to the original authorities other than the Gospels themselves, 
Several of the Agrapha or sayings of our Lord which are not 
found in the Gospel narrative are not without interest ; for some 
sayings the author would seem to be indebted to patristic sources; 
while some few are found in certain manuscripts of the Gospels. 
The author has naturally dwelt largely on the political side of 
the events which led to the release of Barabbas and the Cruci- 
fixion ; but how much better is the story as told in the Gospels ! 
This ‘ Retrospect’ has small pretensions to style ; it has none 
of the eloquent diction, the simple beauty of the Gospels. In 
short, it is a failure, and a book virtually without a va‘son 
@étre. 

Dr. Murray’s New Eng’ish Dictionary (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press) is now in its fourth volume, and the part just issued 
reaches from ‘ Fanged’ to ‘Fee.’ It is edited by Mr. Henry 
Bradley, and includes 897 words, 179 combinations and 187 
subordinate words. Some of the articles are of the most 
elaborate character, as, for example, the careful history of the 
word ‘ Fantasy,’ phantasy or fancy, which occupies more than 
three columns, with an extensive selection of quotations. There 
will be another part devoted to the letter F, and the volume 
will be completed with G and H, which are in preparation. 
The word ‘Father’ occupies five columns and with its com- 
binations nearly four more. The article on ‘ Fathom’ is specially 
interesting, showing as it does the history of the word from the 
time when it meant a pair of embracing arms, as in some old 
English writings quoted. The word ‘Fast’ occupies no fewer 
than nine columns, which goes to prove that the Frenchman 
was not far wrong when he said that the English express half 
their ideas by box and the other half by fast. Under 
‘Far-between’ we have two quotations, one from Young— 
‘Its visits like those of angels short and far between’—and 
the other from Campbell—‘Like angel visits, few and far 
between.’ This part ends with three most interesting columns 
on ‘ Fee.’ 

The new edition of the Student's English Dictionary (London: 
Blackie) reflects great credit on Mr. Charles Annandale, LL.D., 
who has revised and largely increased the work of Mr. John 
Ogilvie, LL.D. He has inserted many thousands of additional 
articles, and added some useful appendices containing names 
in fiction, lists of English authors, foreign words and phrases, 
and so forth. As might bz expected, many of the new words 
are scientific and technical terms. We sought for ‘electrolysis’ 
and duly found it. Concerning ‘electrocute’ Dr. Annandale 
sagely remarks that it is of late American origin. A similar 
comment might, perbaps, have been passed on ‘ Scientist. 
The Student's Dictionary does not apparently include slang ; 
thus a ‘ peeler’ is defined merely as ‘ One who peels,’ and there 
is no allusion to ‘flotation’ in its financial sense. However, 
students can pick up indifferent English fast enough by them- 


selves, and we hold the omission to be distinctly a fault on the 
right side. 
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Mr. Hulme is a veteran in the art of interesting readers in 
his favourite pursuit. Messrs. Cassell and Co. publish his 
present work, which is entitled Zhe Wild Flowers Collecting 
Book. It is issued in parts of which six, each containing a 
dozen of Mr. Hulme’s beautiful outline drawings, are before us. 
They are of a kind which a child of any artistic power might 
colour from nature, but there is space for a dried specimen of 
each plant. The letter-press is very simple and suited to the 
comprehension even of young persons. Mr. Hulme mentions 
a curious fact about the pilewort, or lesser celandine. He 
gathered a hundred specimens. Of these, ten had seven petals, 
sixty-eight had eight, nineteen had nine, two bad ten and one 
had fourteen. Did Wordsworth, who called the celandine his 
favourite flower, know of this peculiarity ? 

Mr. Step’s Wayside and Woodland Blossoms (London: Warne) 
professes to be a pocket guide for country ramblers in search 
of wild flowers. Nor can we say that it belies the promise of 
the title-page and preface. It is, in fact, calculated admirably 
‘to assist a very large and increasing class of persons who 
possess a strong love of flowers,’ but to whom scientific botany 
is a sealed book. A great many common flowers are clearly 
described so that they may be identified easily, and with them 
grasses, trees, mosses and toadstools. Anxious as the author 
is to avoid technicalities, such terms as perianth, calyx, bract, 
endocarp, carpel and others should have a glossary to help the 
inquiring mind. The pictures are wholly wanting in the charm 
we see in old herbals, but they sufficiently resembie the flowers 
in form, if not always in colour, to enable any intelligent person 
to put a name to every item gathered in fields and hedgerows. 
There are one hundred and fifty-six of these coloured illustra- 
ticns, and twenty-two pictures besides without colours. The 
little volume should prove most useful to the ramblers for whom 
Mr. Step designs it. 

We have received Parts iv. and v. of Mr. Wise’s new edition 
of the Faerie Queene (London: G. Allen).: The text continues 
to be a very faithful reprint of the first issue, and the paper, 
type, and general ‘get-up,’ leave nothing to be desired. If Mr. 
Crane’s illustrations are, for the most part, carelessly drawn and 
confused, he shows, occasionally, as in the picture of Philotine, 
that he is capable of better things. Part v. takes us to Canto 
eight of the second book. 

A third edition of Duncan's Investment and Speculation 
(London: Effingham Wilson) has appeared, which is a good test 
of its popularity. The author very fairly points out that invest- 
ment and speculation are words with but slightly different 
meaning, for every investment is more cr less a speculation, 
while the speculation, unless the speculator is a swindler, implies 
the possible investment of a certain sum of money. The super- 
fluity of one of the two middlemen—the broker and dealer— is 
also called attention to, an anomaly which exists in no other 
city in the world except London. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. send us a new edition of Lives 
of Indian Officers by Sit John Kaye. This book, like the 
History of the Sepoy War, which the author unfortunately did 
not live to finish, has long been recognised as a standard 
work and will be read as long as we continue to take an interest 
in Indian affairs. To it has been added, as a third volume, a 
reprint of Mr. T. R. E. Holmes’s brilliant sketches of Four 
Famous Soldiers, Sir Charles Napier, Sir William Napier, 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, and Sir Herbert Edwardes. We 
have received from Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. new 
editions of two well-known and deservedly popular books, 
The Cruise of the Falcon, by E. F. Knight, an addition to the 
excellent ‘Travel and Adventure’ Series, and Five Years ina 
Bal/oon, by Jules Verne ; as also a re-issue in one volume of 
Mr. J. A Steuart’s /n the Day of Battle, a story which we had 
occasion to notice favourably on its first appearance last 
autumn, and a second edition of Health and Condition in the 
Active and Sedentary, by Mr. N. E. Yorke-Davies. The 
admirably printed and handy ‘Temple Shakespeare’ is in a 
fair way to completion, the latest volumes being ‘ King 
Richard II.’ ‘King Henry 1V., Parts i. and ii, and ‘ King 
Henry VI., Parts i., ii. and iii. We have also received a new and 
cheaper edition of Orchard Damerel, by Alan St. Aubyn 
(London : Chatto), and the third volume of Ben Jonson in the 
‘Mermaid Series’ (London: Unwin), containing ‘ Volpone, or 
the Fox,’ ‘Epiccene, or the Silent Woman,’ and ‘The 
Alchemist.’ 
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